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Introduction 


This issue of Free Society has been a long time coming - about nine 
months - but here it is. Production has been complicated by a lot of factors, the 
biggest one being that the FS collective has split up geographically. There will now 
be two groups jointly putting out the journal, one in Minneapolis and one in New 
York City. This move has encouraged us to finally come up with a political 


statement to clarify who we are and where we want to guide the journal. We don’t _ 


see it as a static doctrine, but rather as some kind of grounding that will need to be 
revised and transformed over time. To that end we encourage comments, 
questions and cheap shots about the statement from anarchists and other anti- 
authoritarians who see Free Society as a forum for activist dialogue. 

Beyond the attempt to articulate our own identity, we have tried to have 
aloose theme for this issue around explorations of identity and difference, and their 
relationship to anarchist politics. If we have learned anything from social 
movements in the last thirty years, it should be that tirades against capitalism and 
the State don't cut it anymore. The increased politicization of culture, ethnicity, 
gender, sexual identification and physical ability among others has shown us that 
domination takes many forms, and consequently, so have attempts to resist it. 
While the articles in this issue don’t address all that gets covered by the broad (and 
maybe over-used) term ‘identity politics’, we think that they can help get to some 
questions as they concern revolutionary activism. 

Liza’ s piece about the victory against Operation Rescue in Minneapolis 
this past summer shows how issues of gender, biology and motherhood get played 
out on the streets in a struggle for self-determination against right wing, 
patriarchal agendas. Jenny’s description of her own experience should serve to 
remind us that beyond the rhetoric on the street, individuals are affected in 
complicated and painful ways. We continue our attempt to ransack the works of 
different political thinkers with joel’s article on what anarchists might find useful 
from the godmother of revolutionary identity questions, Hannah Arendt. Ynestra 
King’s essay on disability and identity discusses the important differences in 
various forms of disability and explores the juncture between disability (and the 
body) as a social construction and the physical realities of being disabled. 

Inherarticle ‘Anarchism, Jews and Identity Politics,’ Laura Lib reminds 
us that while the term "identity politics" is new, there is nothing new about the 
politicization that comes out of marginality. Kate Starr delves into difficult 
questions of class and gender to push that debate forward in her piece on capitalism 
and patriarchy. Some of the complex questions concerning the relationship of 
anarchists to identity and the need to construct an explicitly political identity is 
taken up by Michael C. in his ‘Epistemology of the Barricades.’ 

Finally, we should not forget that groups always struggle for their own 
identity and sense of self against the dominant culture that tries to force identities 
onto them. The demonization of gangs, and the identity of young black men as 
viewed through the lens of the white power structure is a very real issue right now. 
Nina Sherman’s article on the trials of eight young African Americans for a cop- 
killing in Minneapolis clearly demonstrates how this brutal process operates. 

We hope that with this late publishing we haven’t lost the momentum 
we began to build with our last issue on strategy. The issue sold well and some of 
those articles have since been reprinted in other anarchist papers like Love and 
Rage and Profane Existence. We are now in seventeen bookstores around the 
continent. However, we still really need a larger subscription base. We also love 
to get submissions from you anarchists and anti-authoritarians about things you 
think are important and relevant to reflect on in the creation of a revolutionary 
movement, so get writing, dammit! 


The FS Collective - Krista, Liza, Paul, Greta, Cindy and Joe 
December 1993 
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Letters 


Mannered Ass Kick 

Ihave much enjoyed reading your intelli- 
gent and informative Fall '92 journal, which 
was lent me by a friend. Imuch appreciate the 
rare organization or writing that can kick butt 
without having to be rude or inflammatory 
(which I only think loses people, not attracts 
their support). 

Jamie W--Palo Alto, CA 
Biotech in Pacific Northwest 

Greetings from Seattle. Here’s a small 
contribution to the Free Society - keep up the 
good work. 

I’ve been keeping busy writing my thesis, 
and teaching at the U of W. I’ve also been 
doing lots of activist work in the area of 
human genetics and genetically altered food - 
mostly trying to organize protest and educate. 
I work with a small coalition called WashBac 
(Washington Biotech Action Council). We 
are the only group on the West Coast doing 
this stuff. 

Also been conjuring up some plans for a 
small food/brewing collective - want to chan- 
nel some of the enthusiasm into reality. 

I should be back in the Midwest some time 
this summer - hope to hook up with ya’ll then. 
Todd--Seattle, WA 
Exactly What We Needed 

The new Free Society is wonderful - 
exactly what I (as well as the Anarchist move- 
ment) needed. 

A friend and I started a study group re- 
cently focusing on the SI (Situationist Inter- 
national). I hope to use Free Society in our 
study group soon, as well as parts of The 
Anarchist Moment. I’ve copied parts of Free 
Society and distributed them, but I want to get 
bulk copies of them to distribute at Earth Day 
and May Day activities we have planned. 
Love and Bread, (I bake at the local coop) 
Britt--Carbondale, IL 
What's the Deal? 

Just seen in Love and Rage that the Youth 
Greens is no more. Are you now the only 
former Youth Green group still alive? I 
enclose a copy of the old Organize in which 
there’s an article I wrote about you and the 
LGN (Left Green Network). Did I ever send 
itto you? Imeantto but I have been very busy 
traveling, working, enjoying life. Also, I 
enclosed a couple of articles I wrote: one 
recently about ecology, the other from last 
summer about EF! (Earth First!). And a 
leaflet about the situation in Iraq, which a 


couple of us handed out in Vancouver at a 
big anti-fascist demo last month. 

A couple of questions: are your the same 
collective as AWOL? Do you have any 
connections still with the LGN? (1 saw 
recently that Regeneration has become 
Green Synthesis/Regeneration - is this 
symptomatic of the LGN drifting to the 
right?) Are you closer to Love and Rage 
than before? Either way, why is there a 
separate address for Love and Rage Sup- 
porters in Minneapolis? I’m moving to 
Califormia next week if you feel like writ- 
ing, it would be great to find out what you’re 
doing. 

Love and Struggle, 

Max L.--Oakland, CA 

Answers to Max's questions: Yes, AWOL 
was the last existing Youth Green local, 
although many YouthGreens continue to be 
involved in radical projects around the con- 
tinent. FS and AWOL are two autonomous 
collectives. Although we share primarily 
the same people, the journal is not account- 
able to AWOL. AWOL is not a member of 
the LGN, but we were at one point.And yes, 
the LGN has drifted to the right, if they even 
exist anymore. AWOL has been a support- 
ing group of the L&R Networksince the first 
year we were together, we probably signed 
on sometime in the winter of 1991. The 
L&RN Supporters of MPLS is a different 
collective. FS is not affiliated with anyone. 
Viva la Revolution, Act Now 

My name is Ron, I am from a small Anar- 
chist collective in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. I recently received a copy of Free 
Society. I want to let you know about our 
newsletter, the ACTNOW COMMUNIQUE, 
in which we will be doing a review of your 
zine. Also, we wanted to get the O.K. to 
print some of your stories in our newspaper, 
These Are Revolutionary Times. We also 
welcome you to write for either of our 
publications. Viva la revolution, 
Ron--Providence, RI 

The Green Menace 

Greetings! I just got the new issue and I 
wanted to send you all a quick note to say 
that I was glad to see it. (Not surprisingly, 
I liked PE’s, Profane Existence, piece best) 
Herein annoyingly liberal Burlington, things 
are going OK: the Progressives recently 
lost the local elections, so the city has its 
first Republican (!) mayor is 30 years, but 





we radicals don’t really give two shits about 
that. Our local action group, Biodiversity 
Liberation Front, has been constantly active, 
doing anti-logging actions, an anti- NAFTA 
action at the Canadian border, making plans 
for May Day festivities, and we're still doing 
our TV show on the local cable channel, “Kill 
Your Television”- although we lost our ‘right’ 
to do a live show, apparently because we 
violated federal cable guidelines by “advo- 
cating illegal activity.” Yeah, whatever. En- 
closed are the last three issues of The Alarm, 
the paper produced by BLF. The good news, 
(in my mind at least), is that as of the next 
issue, the paper will no longer be associated 
with Earth First!, but will simply be “A Jour- 
nal of Revolutionary Ecology”. Former 
deep-ecologists and former social ecologists, 
all agreeing on the need forimmediate action! 
News from cyberspace: on the Usenet 

newsgroup alt. politics. greens, Autonome 
Forum posted a message advertising ARM 
THE SPIRIT. And some idiot Green from 
Califomia, supposedly a respected, long-time 
activist, wrote: “Do these guys think all Greens 
are stupid? These guys are obviously a front 
forthe FBI.” Oh, really??!! Jesus, Greens are 
so fucking arrogant stupid. I was going to 
print out the rest of the ensuing debate/argu- 
ment, in which this Green (I won’tname him) 
got thoroughly trashed by Autonome Forum 
and various cyberspace allies, but I decided to 
spare you all the headache of reading through 
more frustrating Green ignorance. 
In Solidarity, 
Jan, Arm The Spirit --Burlington, VT 
The Love of Eco-Revolution 

I received the first 4 issues of F'S, y’all did 
an excellent job! Good reading, good de- 
bates, Ilearned a lot! I read in the most recent 
Love and Rage about the demise of the Youth 
Greens. Are you going to continue with an 
“eco-anarchist” network of sorts or just orga- 
nize locally and bio-regionally? I think the 
MEAN idea is great! I'll probably try some- 
thing similar here in the plateau and moun- 
tain region of the South. The Greens and Left 
Greens seem to be all caught up in voting and - 
shit, but maybe they’ll wake-up soon! Yours 
for the eco-revolution of love and the love of - 
eco-revolution! 
John J. --Chattanooga, TN 
To John: We've given up the idea of a 
continental network, although MEAN is go- 
ing pretty well. Write for a copy of the 


MEAN Organizer at P.O. Box 7211 Mpls. 
MN 55407. 
M-U-R-R-A-Y 

I only received your package a few days 
ago. I was impressed with the magazine and 
the Autonomous Feminist Insert. It was re- 
freshing to hear from mature eco/fem/anar- 
chists with a broad scope of involvement and 
directions. These is little direction or reason 
within the Australian movement(s). 

I essentially support your distancing your- 
self from the Greens Party USA - I think it 
holds little possibility for transformation, but 
the road you are to travel on‘is less traveled 
and more dangerous! Good luck comrades!! 

I was also impressed to see issues relating 
to Native Americans/Gays/Lesbians who are 
too often not talked about or supported in 
organizing around their oppression. I hope it 
doesn’t die out!! You’ve really got some- 
thing going-and I want to keep in touch! 
Yours in struggle, Colin M.--Australia 
P.S. I was also impressed to see so many 
women of color represented in your literature 
available- but why do you seem to guruize 
Murray Bookchin? 

Needs to be Unpacked 
Greetings folks, from my bunker in Eugene: 
Happy tosee the new, improved Free Society. 
Great issue, I hope to see some dialogue on 
strategy as well, in addition to the statements 
of purpose from various groups. A roundtable? 
Ialso like your “Pitchfork” concept, though 
that 3rd category of “Internal Democracy/ 
Identity Politics” is a bit thick (in title, not 
content). Identity politics often has a nega- 
tive connotation, especially to some post- 
structuralists, post-colonialists, and feminists, 
as it can assume the validity of the identity 
being acted from. With the critiques of the 
construction of various identities by capital- 
ism, imperialism, colonialism - you name it - 
comes a hesitation to act from that set iden- 
tity. True, the shared experience is crucial for 
organizing, but the practice might be one of 
redefinition. Basically, identity is unstable. I 
tend to see this as a good thing; and while I 
support the notion of action from a variety of 
identities or alienations, the term “Identity 
Politics” needs to be unpacked. I also think 
that concept differs from internal democracy 
and outreach/coalition practices. 
More of Prof. A. Lactic’s Pull Out. 

I find it interesting that Charles Betz and 
Eric Odell opened their letter with a denial of 
the electoral direction of the Greens (Green 
Party USA). While they note that there was 
fewer than one candidate for every five lo- 
cals, they offer no comparisons from the past. 
My point was not that Greens are running 
everywhere for every post they can, but that 
electoralism is now their single largest tactic 
and emphasis. How many more Greens ran 
last year than the year before? How many will 
run next year? How much more time, energy, 
and verbosity will go into electoralism and 
party organizing at the next gathering? I 


wasn’t simply talking about the number ot 

Green candidates, but the attention to and 

the emphasis on electoralism as the primary 

strategy. The Green push is toward a Na- 

tional Party, and many at the gathering both 

agreed and were quite titillated at the pros- 
~pects. Not me. 

But Betz and Odell deny that this was the 
overwhelming topic of last year’s meeting, 
and give as evidence four other ‘tracks’ of 
workshops, in addition to an economics 
conference, that wenton. Iadmitthe Greens 
did a fine job of naming these tracks, but 
how many Greens actually attended any 
workshops on 500 Years of Resistance, 
even after the rousing keynote talk by 
Winona La Duke? Not many in the ones I 
attended. It is true, however, that the small 
steps taken toward inclusion of anti-racist 
work and multiracial coalition represents a 
positive movement that was not taken in the 
past. Now if Greens could only get more 
folks into those workshops - and then into 
coalitions. ... 

As for the March, Betz and Odell have 
gotto be kidding. Half ofthe marchers were 
Greens? The march was an integral part of 
the Gathering?! These guys do have a sense 
of humor. I don’t want to argue numbers, 
but Betz only knows about the march from 
the photos he cites, and Odell was too busy 
promoting his own Green rag rather than the 
issue at hand. I tried to be generous when I 
said that “few Greens involved themselves 
in the preparations for the action, and even 
fewer attended orientation sessions or work- 
shops on the practices of NSP (Northern 
States Power) itself.” There were probably 
(again, being generous) about five gather- 
ing attendees who bothered on either. [am 
sure the AWOL organizers will have amore 
thorough response, but suffice to say that 
the Greens simply missed an opportunity to 
participate in an action that sprung from 
impressive coalition building on a crucial 
issue. 

Betz and Odell seem proud that the 
Greens have rid themselves of “problematic 
leaders” and manipulative electoralists- as 
well as other troublesome tendencies, such 
as animal rights activists - but they ignore 
the fact that hundreds of dedicated activists 
have left the Greens in disgust over the past 
few years because of sickening organiza- 
tional style and all of the energy gone to 
appease assholes like Rensenbrink before 
he voluntarily left (with a sendoff fit for a 
god at the Estes Park Green Gathering). 
Unfortunately, not many of them have made 
a statement before exiting the organization, 
orwe might have amore thorough picture of 
the discontent I know has existed from the 
grassroots of the Greens. Both the obnox- 
ious electoralists and many radical activists 
have left, but it seems obvious that the 
former have succeeded in their aim of push- 
ing the Greens in an electoral direction at 
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the expense of action. 

I need to address Betz and Odell on their 
final point. My article was intended to lay out 
what I see as the central issues of the Gather- 
ing and the direction of the Greens. I don’tsee 
this as a “vituperative attack,” but rather a 
reflection on my own participation in the 
Greens and at the gathering. The Greens 
attempt to advertise themselves as an organi- 
zation witha dual strategy; I beg to differ. But 
I seriously resent the accusation of sectarian- 
ism and intolerance they level at me. If the 
Greens want to go down the electoral road, 
that’s fine with me, and I wish you success, 
But it is not those of us who have left the 
organization who are sectarian and intoler- 
ant- it is the organization itself. People who 
wanted to work on building resistance, new 
counter-institutions and social organization, 
and coalitions with other anti-authoritarian 
movements have consistently been accused 
of “holding back” the progress of the Greens, 
and have been made to feel no longer wel- 
come in the “Greens/Green Party USA.” I 
was willing to work side by side with those 
pursuing electoralism; I value a diverse and 
tolerant organization. But many within the 
Greens just don’t see it that way. I say fine, do 
the work you think is important, and I’ll do 
my own work with others. I don’t see this as 
sectarian or intolerant, just choosing more 
comfortable company. It doesn’t preclude 
working with Greens on particular actions of 
strategies at any future point. Just let us know 
when you plan your next action. I am also 
always willing to talk or exchange letters - 
either to you or any other Greens who may 
feel one way or the other. Discourse can be 
fun. 

P.S.: The criticism of my pseudonym (gee, 
how’d you guess?) as “unprincipled” dis- 
plays another common Green problem: lack 
of any sense of humor. Charlie and Eric just 
can’t take a ribbing. My only security con- 
cern is staying away from the stiff electoral 
bug that has crawled up a lot of Green ass 
lately. Then again, Prof. A. Lactic acknowl- 
edges the importance of practicing safe cri- 
tique - though of course we know that no 
critique is completely safe, and we should be 
aware of the fallibility of all attempts at pro- 
tection. 
AWOL Responds; or All Betz Are Off 
We are responding to Eric Odell and 
Charles Betz’s criticisms of Prof A. Lactic’s 
summation of the ‘92 Greens’ gathering 
(“That’s it, I Quit!,” Vol. 1, No. 4). Odell and 
Betz make claims concerning both last 
August’s direct action march in Minneapolis 
againt nuclear storage on the Mdwaketon 
Dakota Reservation, which we primarily or- 
ganized, and the U.S. Greens, with whom 
many of us had been involved for years. 

First, about the march. Our observations 
about the total number and breakdown of 
participants match Lactic’s. There were well 
over 200 participants in the march, perhaps as 
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many as 300, with only a sinall percentage of 
Greens. In fact, this was the largest action in 
Mpls. last summer. Contrary to Odell and Betz’s 
version, the vast majority of participants were 
in fact community members: anarchists; native 
peoples; anti-nuclear activists; and others. 

To suggest that the march was “an integral 
part of the (Greens) gathering” as Odell and 
Betz do, is an outright lie, perhaps designed to 
make the Greens look more like activists than 
they really are. In fact the national Greens 
didn’t even endorse the action until the day 
before, partly out of their fears of “violence.” 
This despite the fact that AWOL worked out a 
very arduous and time-consuming compromise 
between local anarchists, Greens and others that 
we, while maintaining the right of self-defense 
and respect for a variety of tactics, would re- 
main “non-violent.” In addition, we’ve orga- 
nized enough actions in Mpls. to know how the 
police would respond and that liberal compro- 
mises like permits and cooperating with the 
police were not necessary and in no way would 
ensure the safety of the march. Our experience 
and knowledge of the Mpls. scene were dis- 
missed as national Green “leaders” attempted to 
control our organizing from a distance. As it 
turned out all our predictions came true. 

Contrary to Odell and Betz’s claim for a 
need for some “critical summation of the out- 
reach done within the community,” more pub- 
licity was done for this action than almost any 
other action in Mpls. for years. In fact, more 
local outreach was done on the action than on 
the conference itself. Press releases were sent 
out to every community paper in the Twin 
Cities; the action appeared on many community 
calendars; upwards to 10,000 posters, flyers, 
and handbills were distributed; mailings were 
sent to every local/progressive group in the 
area; community forums were held to brain- 
storm on ideas/scenarios for the action; endors- 
ing groups were solicited including: Anarchist 
Youth Federation; Anti-Racist Action; AWOL; 
Greens Gathering 92; Library Workers for Peace 
and Justice; MN Green confederation; Prairie 
Island Coalition Agsinst Nuclear Storage; 
R.A.G.E. for Choice; and the Twin Cities Anar- 
chist Federation. This coalition of groups were 
committed to working democratically with ev- 
eryone having a voice and no one group control- 
ling. 

Most Greens attending the gathering ap- 
peared like they couldn't care less about the pre- 
action organizing meetings, prop preparations 
and political discussions put on by local orga- 
nizers. That Greens attending the gathering 
seemed uninterested in a local issue that we had 
been organizing around for more than a year and 
ahalf was aconstant source of frustration for us. 
Nor did they seem to want to involve them- 
selves in the action itself, for which we spent 
much of the summer preparing. Furthermore, 
environmental racism has been an issue Greens 
have talked about for years, but when it comes 
to “walking their talk,” Greens fall grossly 
short. The Greens non-interest in direct action 


and local social movement work was, for those 
of us not already convinced, the final straw. 
AWOL has subsequently dropped out of the 
Greens altogether as they’ve shown that what- 
ever radical promise they may have once had 
has been directed toward a reformist strategy 
dominated by electoralism. This leads us to the 
Greens themselves. 

Betz and Odell make all sorts of claims to 
convince us that the Greens are not really lever- 
happy for the ballot box as Lactic claimed. Our 
observations are that they are. It’s true that the 
more unaccountable and opportunistic Greens, 
such as Rensenbrink and the Green Politics 
Network, have left the Greens. But in the 
process the ridiculously named Greens/Green 
Party USA (usually referred to simply as the 
Green Party) have become the beast they once 
fought. It seems the Green Party is trying to beat 
the opportunistic electoralists at their own game 
by concentrating so much national discussion 
on electoral strategies, rushing headlong into 
the electoral arena by forming state and local 
Green Parties and even endorsing Democratic 
candidates. To equate the Greens’ running of 
local candidates with a confederal municipalist 
strategy, as Betz and Odell do, betrays how little 
they known about the strategy. 

First of all, a confederal municipalist strat- 
egy would have nothing to do with State party 
politics, as it is being pursued in at least seven 
states by Greens. In addition, local candidates 
would have to act as delegates of a Green 
movement, with the aim of dissolving municipal 
councils to be replaced by confederations of 
neighborhood assemblies. Finally, the aim of a 
confederated municipalist approach is to create 
a counter-power to the state and capital in order 
to replace it with a free society along anarchist 
lines. From what we’ve seen, at best local can- 
didates are more interested in reform not revo- 
lution; at worst they are opportunistic person- 
alities that want to “get something done,” hold- 
ing little if no anti-authoritarian, radical demo- 
cratic sentiments. 

While we have a critique of confederal 
municipalism and don’t consider it a strategy 
appropriate for ourselves, the Greens would 
make far better allies if it was in fact true that 
they were pursuing as principled a strategy. As 
it is, the Greens are hardly a movement, let 
alone a radical electoral force. Although this 
year’s conference emphasis on “Green Cities” 
and “Green Justice” is encouraging, we think 
the anarchist movement is far more developed 
politically, stands firmer on principle and has 
the most promise to become a revolutionary 
force to transform society. It is here, and in other 
social movement organizing, that we’ ve chosen 
to put our efforts. 

AWOL--Mpls, MN 
Gramsci vs 'autonomia' 

I was particularly interested in the Gramsci 
article in Vol. II No. I as this is something I’m 
working on now-specifically I’m doing research 
into anti-Gramscian Italian marxism of the 
‘autonomia’ movement. I wonder if I could 


send in an article on this at some time? 

Essentially, the autonomists saw the failure 
of the Italian Communist Party’s “war of posi- 
tion” (formulated by Gramsci and developed by 
his contemporary, Togliatti) as indicative of the 
limits of struggle within “civil society.” Rather 
than retheorizing culture within the framework 
provided by the concept of hegemony, the au- 
tonomists looked to redefine (or recreate) a 
Marxist (or marxian) theory of the state, and 
saw developments within capitalism as promot- 
ing direct conflict (ie. not mediated through the 
institutions of civil society) between capital and 
the working class. Meanwhile, they also re- 
thought the working class (after a phase of 
‘workerism’ in the 60s) as composed of social 
workers, thus not just those directly involved in 
production of commodities (in the factory or 
wherever) but also those involved in the produc- 
tion and reproduction of the social conditions of 
existence: most obviously women, but also 
students, the unemployed etc. 

Anyway, those are just a few ideas. But 
given that, in the academy, ‘cultural studies’ 
(indebted wholesale to Gramsci) is in such vogue, 
an examination of such anti-Gramscianism has 
more weight than mere scholastic re-assess- 
ment. -- Jon B. Milwaukee, WI 
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The 


Revolution has long been the last great 
hope of the dispossessed. But while revo- 
lution presents itself as the key to a life of 
freedom and prosperity, it is characterized 
by failure as much as it is by hope. The 
struggle for a new beginning and a life of 
freedom, equality and social peace—the 
promise that all is permitted and nothing is 
impossible—holds so much and yet deliv- 
ers so little. How many times has a revo- 
lution made the impossible so thrillingly 
close that its participants could live it for a 
few days, weeks, even months, only to be 
suddenly jerked back into the old world of 
oppression, exploitation and the daily 
grind? 

Hannah Arendt explores pre- 
cisely these questions in her classic essay 
On Revolution. In particular, she explores 
the tension between the spirit of public 
participation that erupts at the onset of a 
revolution and the final achievement of all 
victorious revolutions: the founding of a 
new political order. The tragedy of revo- 
lution, according to Arendt, is that instead 
of creating a new order based on freedom 
and equality, revolutions usually end up 
destroying freedom and equality. For her, 
the revolutionary tradition is a tragic con- 
tradiction between the spontaneous erup- 
tion of public debate, dialogue, and politi- 
cal action that bursts out from the streets 
and the tired, rigid, authoritarian forms of 
“revolutionary organization” (usually con- 
trolled by a Marxist-Leninist party of some 
sort) that often end up seizing power after 
a revolution succeeds in overthrowing the 
state. However, this problem is not just 
limited to Arendt’s work. How to prevent 
revolutions from being co-opted and ulti- 
mately destroyed by authoritarians and 
how to preserve the revolutionary spirit of 
participation, freedom, and equality after 
a revolution is a problem revolutionary 
anarchists also have to grapple with. In 
this essay I argue that comparing Arendt’s 
writings to classical and contemporary 
anarchist theory helps us elaborate a way 
to reconcile the contradictions between 
the “revolutionary spirit” of participation 
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and post-revolutionary foundations as well 
as between spontaneous action and revo- 
lutionary organization. In doing so, I hope 
to show that Arendt’s self-styled republi- 
canism might not capture her political 
thoughtaccurately, and that perhaps there’s 
more anarchism to Arendt than even she 
might have been aware. 


The Spirit Versus the Republic 

For Arendt, politics occurs only 
in the “public realm.”* The public realm 
is a public space in which individuals can 
speak and act. It is not necessarily a 
physical space but an arena created by 
human action. Arendt defines the public 
space2 as: “The organization of the people 
as it arises out of acting and speaking 
together, and its true space lies between 
people living together for this purpose, no 
matter where they happen to be.” 

For Arendt, there is no politics 
without space and no space without par- 
ticipation by individuals. Further, free- 
dom and equality are not prepolitical rights 
granted to individuals before they enter 
the public realm (i.e. the Enlightenment 
belief that “all men are created equal”); 
they are created in the public realm by 
participating in it. For Arendt, freedom is 
an action, not a condition, and freedom 
occurs only in the public space. Like 
freedom, equality must be forged in the 
public space. Ironically, for Arendt politi- 
cal equality is necessary for political free- 
dom because humans are not born equal— 
in abilities, talents, or strengths—and re- 
quire a human-made institution, the public 
realm, to make them politically equal. 

The ability to participate in the 
public realm is key to Arendt’s conception 
of politics, freedom, and equality. Arendt 
opposes types of governance based on 
ruler-ruled relations because they institu- 
tionalize a situation of political inequality, 
and thus a situation of political unfreedom. 
Arendt writes that in ancient Greece, 
“Equality... was the very essence of free- 
dom: to be free meant to be free from the 
inequality present in rulership and to move 
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in a sphere where neither rule nor being 
ruledexisted.”4 This nonhierarchical con- 
ception of politics has significant affini- 
ties with anarchism. Freedom and equal- 
ity are distinctly public. phenomena for 
anarchists and Arendt alike. As Bakunin 
writes, “To be free signifies that man [sic] 
shall be recognized and treated as such by 
another man, by all men who surround 
him.” Outside the public realm, “man 
would always remain a wild beast or a 
saint, which is about the same.” 

It is this insatiable desire to par- 
ticipate in the public realm (i.e. politics) 
during a revolution that Arendt christens 
the “revolutionary spirit.” The revolution- 
ary spirit bursts forth spontaneously when 
people suddenly find themselves possess- 
ing political power and almost intuitively 
decide that it must be shared with all those 
who want it (if only because there is no 
longer any legitimate means to deny any- 
one such power). The revolutionary spirit 
is not all there is to revolution, however. 
For Arendt, the most important part of a 
revolution is not the spirit that soaks it but 
the foundations and institutions that bring 
a revolution to an end. For Arendt, the 
double task of revolution is to found both 
anew body politic (i.e. a new can Revolu- 
tion maintained the revolutionary spirit up 
until the ratification of the Constitution, 
which created a republic but left no space 
for public participation among its Articles 
and Bill of Rights. Despite her faith in 
republicanism, the tension between the 
revolutionary spirit and a republic’s abil- 
ity to maintain it disturbs her throughout 
her work, and she is never able to fully 
overcome the contradiction (though her 
tantalizing and incomplete discussion of 
councils points to a way out, as I will 
explain later). 

How do we ensure that every- 
one will be able to share in the revolution- 
ary spirit in a new body politic? Arendt 
believes the answer lies in a republic, but 
even her own research on the French and 
American revolutions indicate that repub- 
lics have never been able to deliver the 
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goods. This suggests two things: either all 
revolutionary republicans have fumbled 
the ball somehow or republicans have been 
successful in establishing republics be- 
cause they abandoned the revolutionary 
spirit of participation to create it. For 
example, perhaps it was no oversight that 
the Founding Fathers “forgot” to include 
public participation (town hall meetings, 
etc.) in the Constitution as Arendt sadly 
laments but was instead a deliberate strat- 
egy of wealthy federalists intent on break- 
ing the power of state and local institutions 
in order to prevent another Shays’ rebel- 
lion. In fact, I would argue that republi- 
canism does not institutionalize the revo- 
lutionary spirit but kills it. 





Spontaneity versus Organization 
Arendt lauds the American Revolution 
for maintaining the revolutionary spirit 
throughout the revolution; the tragedy is 
that its post-revolutionary foundation 
didn’t institutionalize it in the Constitu- 
tion. As Arendt notes, it was the organiza- 
tion of colonists into self-governing bod- 
ies long before the revolution that allowed 
the revolutionaries to ensure the original 
aims of the revolution were not diverted in 
the course of the war. The foundation of 
the American Republic was authorized by 
these colonial self-governing bodies that 
existed long before the outbreak of 1775, 
and tragically, it was these bodies that 
were destroyed by the very Constitution 


they legitimized. 

This emphasis on organization and the 
existence of public spaces before the 
American Revolution seems to contradict 
Arendt’s enthusiasm with the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Councils, which she cel- 
ebrates precisely because they arose spon- 
taneously and not with the aid or “leader- 
ship” of any revolutionary party or pre- 
existing public bodies. 

Instead of the mob rule which might 
have been expected, there appeared im- 
mediately, almost simultaneously with the 
uprising itself, the Revolutionary and 
Workers’ Councils, that is, the same orga- 
nization which for more than a hundred 
years now has emerged whenever the 
people have been permitted for afew days, 
or a few weeks or months, to follow their 
own political devices without a govern- 
ment (or a party program) imposed from 
above. : 

The defining feature of the Hungarian 
Revolution was its spontaneity; the Coun- 
cils appeared from the streets almost out of 
nowhere. This is a significantly different 
form of revolutionary organization from 
the American Revolution, which was built 
on the town meeting and other pre-revolu- 
tionary organized political bodies. 
Tragically, the spontaneous 
revolutionary councils were smashed by 
Soviet tanks while the participatory> forms 
of organization that sustained the Ameri- 
can Revolution died quietly with the pas- 
sage of the Constitution. This points to a 
tension between spontaneity and organi- 
zation and the weaknesses of each. Arendt 
is strongly critical of “organizing for a 
revolution” because she associates it with 
building a revolutionary party to lead a 
revolution, and her critique of authoritar- 
ian leftist revolutionary parties is damn- 
ing.© This fear of the emergence in the 
twentieth century of revolutionary par- 
ties—what Arendt calls the “revolution- 
ary tradition” —leads her to opt for sponta- 
neity over organization and for councils 
over parties in On Revolution. 
This tension between spontaneity, 


which preserves the revolutionary spirit 
butonly fleetingly, and organization, which 
establishes the foundations for a durable 
and permanent new political order but 
inevitably squeezes the revolutionary spirit 
out of the founding constitution, was never 
resolved by Arendt, but it need not cripple 
revolutionaries. There is much in anar- 
chist theory which speaks directly to this 
tension. 

Revolutionary anarchism has long rec- 
ognized the need for both spontaneity and 
organization in any society or revolution. 
Anarchists have as strong a critique of the 
authoritarian “revolutionary tradition” as 
Arendt does, and their criticisms are simi- 
lar to Arendt’s: the revolutionary tradi- 
tion, in trying to lead the revolution in- 
stead of participating in it, destroys the 
spontaneity, freedom, and mass participa- 
tion that was once the defining features of 
the revolution., However, anarchists also 
recognize the need for organization to en- 
sure that a revolution works toward a free 
society instead of imploding into a reign of 
terror like it did in France or an archi- 
pelago of gulags as it did in Russia. Revo- 
lutions come “like a thief in the night,” as 
Bakunin writes, and the purpose of anar- 
chist organization is not to control a revo- 
lution nor dominate spontaneous forms of 
self-organization but to find ways to insti- 
tutionalize these revolutionary forms of 
governance in ways that preserve the 
revolutionary spirit of participation and 
self-organization. Organization and spon- 
taneity are not contradictory for anarchists 
but complementary: the only way to steer 
spontaneity in a liberatory direction is 
through organization and the only way for 
organization to be participatory and anti- 
authoritarian is to structure it so that it does 
not quell the spontaneous actions of its 
citizens. Revolutionary anarchists recog- 
nize that it is not organized revolutionary 
activity itself that destroys spontaneity, as 
Arendt argues in On Revolution, but totali- 
tarian organization, and, possibly, repub- 
lican organization. 

Despite Arendt’s warnings 
(which, it should be noted, contradicts her 
analysis of the American Revolution), itis 
possible to organize before a revolution to 
create a public space where freedom and 
action can be crafted. This is precisely 
what the anarchist movement did in Spain 
from 1869 to 1936, when revolution broke 
outin the streets and pueblos of Spain. The 
Spanish anarchists organized themselves 
for over sixty years so that when civil war 


broke out after the rightist generals re- 
volted against the Republican government, 
arevolution spontaneously broke out, also. 
That revolution, because of the anarchists’ 
tireless efforts, exuded a revolutionary 
anarchist spirit of participation, action, 
and freedom in many parts of Spain, that 
while limited in crucial ways,‘ was never- 
theless exciting in its possibilities and, 
importantly, was by no means guaranteed 
had these anarchist organizations not ex- 
isted before the revolution. If the history 
of Spanish anarchists offers us such clues, 
perhaps revolutionary organization is nec- 
essary, despite Arendt’s warnings, but not 
to control a revolution as the Bolsheviks 
did but to direct a revolution in such a way 
that the revolutionary spirit can be institu- 
tionalized in a post-revolutionary founda- 
tion. 


Anarchist and Arendtian foundations 
As I’ve stated earlier, I believe Arendt 
and anarchist theory are similar in many 
very important ways. However, why has 
this similarity, which seems especially ob- 
vious in both’s critique of authoritarian 
Leftist revolutionaries and both’s celebra- 
tion of revolutionary councils and other 
anti-authoritarian forms of self-gover- 
nance, gone unnoticed by nearly every- 
one, including Arendt and anarchists them- 
selves? I think a key reason why Arendt 
ignores anarchist approaches is due to her 
(and many political theorists’) ignorance 
of anarchist theory and anarchist concep- 
tions of foundations. Arendt acknowl- 
edges that anarchists such as Proudhon 
and Bakunin had an “awareness” of the 
council system, but while the purpose of 
councils is to form the foundation of anew 
form of human governance, she believes 
anarchists are opposed to creating any sort 
of foundation from which to build a politi- 
cal community on. According to Arendt, 
Proudhon and Bakunin “were singularly 
unequipped to deal with a phenomenon 
which demonstrated so clearly how arevo- 
lution did not end with the abolition of 
state and government but, on the contrary, 
aimed at the foundation of a new state and 
the establishment of anew form of govern- 
ment.” It is this familiar confusion of 
anarchism’s anti-statism with an opposi- 
tion to any form of governance at all that 
leads many, including Arendt, to abandon 
anarchist critiques without even looking 
into them. However, while it is true that 
anarchy is opposed to the state as it exists 
in its bureaucratic, hierarchical, oppres- 


sive, and elite-serving form and also, un- 
like Marxist critiques of the state, anar- 
chist theory does not advocate seizing state 
power to create anarchy, itis absoutely not 
true that revolutionary anarchists there- 
fore have no vision of how to organize a 
public space, nor is it true that anarchists 
disregard the importance of foundations in 
creating a free society. Anarchist founda- 
tions are different from statist foundations 
of a political community, but anarchy is 
not opposed to foundations nor is it op- 
posed to governance, if governance means 
finding ways to organize our lives in 
nonhierarchical, egalitarian ways that pro- 
mote freedom and oppose domination. In 
fact, I would argue that anarchist founda- 
tions are closer to Arendt’s conception of 
foundations than republicanism is. 

A foundation for Arendt is the 
creation of a public space with the ex- 
pressed support of the people. The nature 
of a foundation will affect how a political 
space will be shaped, and thus how free- 
dom and equality will be shaped. For 
Arendt, the best foundation is one based 
not a faith in a common human nature or 
God or Natural Law but on “common 
bonds and mutual promises.” This kind of 
“social contract” is not between ruler and 
ruled but between equals, and in binding 
equals together a community is formed. 
Promises are the glue that bind humanity. 
“The hope for man in his singularity lay in 
the fact that not man but men inhabit the 
earth and form a world between them.” 

Anarchist foundations are the 
foundations of anti-statism. The purpose 
of anarchist organization is twofold: to 
organize one’s life in as free and 
nonhierarchical a manner now and to es- 
tablish precedents for future forms of or- 
ganization. Anarchist foundations attempt 
to found a political community based on 
principles of equality, freedom, voluntary 
association, and mutual aid. Arendt’ s con- 
ception of politics, public space, freedom, 
and equality is very similar to anarchism, 
and I believe that the disagreement over 
foundations is due to her ignorance of, 
anarchist theory more than it is to funda- 
mental incompatibilities. 

One way to get a closer look at 
the compatability of Arendt’s thought with 
anarchismis to look at the ambiguity of the 
term “republic” for Arendt and “the State” 
for anarchists. Margaret Canovan outlines 
four elements of a republic for Arendt: 
citizens share joint responsibility for gov- 
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ernance; it is a political body free from 
arbitrary power; it is a political body not 
bestowed by nature or history but by the 
citizens themselves; and it is fragile, al- 
ways subject to failure. Also key to 
Arendt’s republicanism is plurality and 
public space; the idea that politics is some- 
thing that happens in the space between 
plural persons. The defining features of 
this conception of a republic—direct par- 
ticipation in political affairs—could just 
as easily describe anarchist commitments 
to direct, participatory democracy. The 
difference between Arendt’s republican- 
ism and anarchy is not over the importance 
of participation, foundations, and public 
space, but how best to institutionalize par- 
ticipation so as not to kill the revolutionary 
spirit, like the French and American Revo- 
lutions did. Arendt and many anarchists 
alike believe that councils are the best way 
to institutionalize the revolutionary spirit, 
freedom, and equality. 

As indeterminate as the word 
republic is for Arendt, “the State” is for 
anarchists. Proudhon wrote that workers 
must not “submit to the State” but “be the 
State itself.” In the First International, of 
which anarchists played a significant role 
before Bakunin was expelled by Marx, 
anarchists agreed to the use of the term 
“State” as long as it meant a nonhierarchical 
governing body, although they later aban- 


doned it to avoid confusing the 


nonhierarchical forms of governance they 
advocated with authoritarian states. The 
debate over the term “State” among anar- 
chists was not over whether or not there 
should be a body politic that governs the 
public affairs of individuals, as Arendt and 
others cast it, but over what kind of body 
politic—an authoritarian state or an anti- 
authoritarian federation of councils and 
communes—should be put in place by 
people. Anarchism and Arendt alike 
choose the latter choice, and this is why 
despite the language of republicanism and 
anti-statism, perhaps there are more simi- 
larities than significant differences between 
Arendt and anarchy. 

Indeed, it is when Arendt dis- 
cusses federations and councils that her 
political vision is closest to anarchist poli- 
tics and begins to drift from republican- 
ism. Arendt argues that councils persis- 
tently tend to federate from the bottom up 
pyramidically in a system of representa- 
tives/delegates from councils federating 
into larger councils, which chooses repre- 
sentatives/delegates to other councils ina 


larger federation, etc. This is a distinctly 
different form of political organization 
from that of both the revolutionary party 
and representative government (which is 
basically what republicanism has evolved 
into today). This system of federations of 
councils, communes, etc. is precisely 
Proudhon’s and the Spanish anarchists’ 
federalism. 

The truest republic for Arendt is 
one that incorporates the council system, 
because councils put participation back 
intoarepublic. Councils represent Arendt’s 
solution to the tension between the revolu- 
tionary spirit and republicanism. How- 
ever, Arendt never considers aloud whether 
the council system might be fundamen- 
tally at odds with republicanism. She 
describes councils as “elementary repub- 
lics,” but it is a long theoretical stretch to 
call the pyramidal federal structures of 
councils a form of “representative govern- 
ment.” There is better language to capture 
theimportant political differences between 
nonhierarchical forms of organization such 
as councils and the nation-state. Repre- 
sentation and rule by law, the two primary 
mechanisms of today’s republics, is in 
many ways fundamentally incompatible 
with the essentially anarchist council sys- 
tem of direct participation of all citizens, 
from which representatives/delegates are 
elected in a federalist unification of coun- 
cils. 


Conclusion 

For Arendt, “The issue at stake 
[between parties and councils is] repre- 
sentation versus action and participation.” 
For contemporary anarchists such as 
Murray Bookchin, the issue at stake is 
presented thusly: 
The anarchic institutions—the assemblies, 
the factory committees, the action commit- 
tees—can be stabilized as the elements of 
a liberated society, as the elements of a 
new system of self management. Will we 
build a movement that can defend them? 
Or will we build a hierarchical, central- 
ized, bureaucratic party that will try to 
dominate them, supplant them, and finally 
destroy them? 

Arendt wants to institutionalize the 
revolutionary spirit; Bookchin and anar- 
chists “seek to preserve and extend the 
anarchist phase that opens all the great 
social revolutions.” The similarities in 
purpose and even language are striking. 

Arendt was a republican. It would be a 
useless exercise to try to prove that, de- 
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spite what she wrote, she was really a 
closet anarchist. However, what is at issue 
is the nature of her republicanism: how 
closely related is it to classical republican- 
ism? It is certainly similar in many ways, 
but her conception of the public realm and 
participation and the revolutionary spirit 
goes beyond the limits of republicanism, 
and perhaps opens the way for a new 
politics that is more participatory, more 
equal, more free, less hierarchical, and 
more public than republicanism itself. 
Maybe councils are “elementary repub- 
lics”, but maybe, as anarchist theory and 
practice argues, councils are much more; 
further, maybe that wouldn’t have both- 
ered Hannah Arendt at all. 


Notes 
! This leads Arendt to make a very problem- 
atic distinction between the “public” and the ~ 
“private” realms, in which the “private realm” 
of the family and the economy should be 
outside of politics. Feminist theory has 
convincingly destroyed this distinction, and 
Arendt’s insistence on separating the public 
from the private in this way really hurts her 
argument. However, it doesn’t take away 
from the power of her conception of politics 
and the public space, a conception anarchist 
theories could learn a lot from. 
2 In this paper I will use “public space”, 
“political space”, “public realm”, and 
“political community” interchangeably. 
3 I have omitted most of the citations in this 
essay to keep it shorter. If you would like the 
full citations, just write me c/o Free Society. 
—joel 
4 Ancient Athens and 18th century America 
are important models for Arendt’s concept of 
politics. However, she never cares to . 
examine in any depth why the two political 
bodies she admires most for their commit- 
ments to “freedom” and “equality” were 
dependent upon systems of slavery, 
partriarchy, and in America at least, racism. 
This is an important limitation to Arendt’s 
thought, but it doesn’t mean we have to 
abandon it entirely. Her conception of 
politics can easily be expanded to include 
everyone and need not be based on an 
economic system of slavery. I think the 
anarchists’ efforts during the Spanish 
Revolution indicate that this is possible, 
though that is another essay. 
5 Participatory for white males only, of 
course. 
6 See especially chapter six in On Revolution. 
7 For example, see Martha Ackelsberg’s Free 
Women of Spain for a good analysis of some 
of Spanish anarchist men’s gender troubles. 





Dis- 
abled people 
rarely appear in 
popular culture. 
When they do, 
their disability 
must be a con- 
tinuous preoccu- 
pation overshad- 
owing all other 
areas of their 
character. Dis- 
abled people are 
disabled. That 
is what they 


“do.” That is 
what they “are.” 
My own 


experience with 
a mobility im- 
pairment that is 
only minorly 
disfiguring is 
that one must be 
a creature of the 
disability, or 
have tran- 
scended it en- 
tirely. For me, 
like most dis- 
abled people 
(and this of 
course depends 
on relative se- 
verity), neither 
extreme is true. 
It is an organic, 
literally embod- 
ied fact that will 
not change - like 
being a woman. 
While it may be 
possible to “do 
gender,” one 
does not “‘do dis- 
ability.” But 
there is an or- 
ganic base that 
extends far into 
culture, and the 
meaning that 
“nature” has. 
Unlike being a 
woman, being 
disabled is not a 
socially con- 
structed condi- 
tion. Itis a trag- 
edy of nature, of 


a kind that will 
alwaysexist. The 
very condition of 
disability pro- 
vides a vantage 
point of a certain 
lived experience 
inthe body, alife- 
time of opportu- 
nity for the ob- 
servation of reac- 
tions to persons who are readily perceived 
as having something wrong or being dif- 
ferent. It is fascinating, maddening, and 
disorienting. It defies categories of “sick- 
ness” and “health,” “broken” and “whole.” 
It is in between. 

Meeting people has an overlay: 
I know what they notice first is that 1 am 
different. And there is the experience of 
the diference of another person’s reaction 
who meets me sitting down (when the 
disability is not apparent), and standing up 
(when the infirmity is obvious). It is 
especially noticeable when another indi- 
vidual is flirting and flattering, and has an 
abrupt change in affect when I stand up. I 
always make sure that I walk around in 
front of someone before I accept a date, 
just to save face for both of us. Once the 
other person perceives the disability, the 
switch on the sexual circuit breaker often 
pops off - the connectionis broken. “Chem- 
istry” is over. I have a lifetime of such 
experiences, and so does every other dis- 
abled woman I know. 

White middle-class people -- es- 
pecially white men -- in the so-called First 
World have the most negative reactions. 
And I always recognize studied polite- 
ness, the attempt to pretend that there’s 
nothing to notice (this is the liberal re- 
sponse -- Oh, you’re black? I hadn’t 
noticed). Then there’s the do-gooder re- 
sponse, where the person falls all over her/ 
himself, insisting on doing everything for 
you; later they hate you; it’s a form of 
objectification. It conveys to you that that 
is all they see, rather like a man who can’t 
quit talking to a 
woman about sex. 

In the 
era of identity 
politics in femi- 
nism, disability 
has not only been 
an added cross to 
bear, but an added 
“identity” to take 
on -- with politi- 


Unlike being a woman, 
being disabled is not a 


socially constructed 
condition. 





cally correct positions, presumed instant 
alliances, caucuses to join, and closets to 
come out of. For example, I avas-once 
dragged across a room to meet someone. 
My friend, a very politically correct les- 
bian feminist, said, “She’s disabled too. I 
thought you’d like to meet her.” Rather 
than argue - what would I say? “I’m not 
interested in other disabled people,” or 
“This is my night off’? (The truth in that 
moment was like the truth of this experi- 
ence in every other moment, complicated 
and difficult to explain) - I went along to 
find myself standing before someone 
strapped in a wheelchair she propels by 
blowing into a tube with a respirator per- 
manently fastened to the back of the chair. 
To suggest that our relative experience of 
disability is something we could casually 
compare (as other people stand by!) dem- 
onstrates the crudity of perception about 
the complex nature of bodily experience. 

My infirmity is partial leg pa- 
ralysis. Ican walk anywhere, climb stairs, 
drive acar, ride a horse, swim, hang-glide, 
fly aplane, hike in the wilderness, goto jail 
for my political convictions, travel alone, 
and operate heavy equipment. I can earna 
living, shop, cook, eat as I please, dress 
myself, wash and iron my own clothes, 
clean my house. The womanin that wheel- 
chair can do none of these fundamental 
things, much less the more exotic ones. On 
a more basic human level I can spontane- 
ously get my clothes offifI decide to make 
love. Once in bed my lover can forget my 
disability. None of this is true of the 
woman in the wheelchair. There is no 


Visibly disabled people (like 
women) in this culture are 
scapegoats for resentments 


of the limitations of organic 
life. 





bodily human activity that does not have to 
be specially negotiated, none in which she 
is not absolutely “different.” It would take 
a very long time, and a highly nuanced 
conversation, for us to be able to share 
experiences as if they were common. The 
experience of disability for the two of us 
was more different than my experience is 
from the daily experience of people who 
are not considered disabled. So much for 
disability solidarity. 

With disability, one is some- 
where on acontinuum between total bodily 
dysfunction--or death--and complete 
physical wholeness. In some way, this 
probably applies to every living person. 
So when is it that when we call a person 
“disabled”? When do they become “other”? 
There are “minor” disabilities that are none- 
theless significant fora person’ s life. Color 
blindness is one example. But in our 


was the response of the school system. 
They insisted that I was now “handicapped” 
and should go into what they called “spe- 
cial education.” This was a program aimed 
primarily at multiply disabled children, 
virtually all of whom were mentally re- 
tarded as well as physically disabled. It 
was in a separate wing of another school, 
and the children were completely segre- 
gated from the “normal” children in every 
aspect of the school day, including lunch 
and recreational activities. I was fortunate 
enough to have educated, articulate par- 
ents and an especially aggressive mother; 
she went to the school board and waged a 
tireless campaign to allow me to come 
back to my old school on a trial basis -- the 
understanding being that the school could 
send me to special education if things 
“didn’t work out” in the regular class- 
room. 


It may be that this clear lack of 
autonomy--this reminder of 
moral finitude and contingency 


and embeddedness of nature 
and the body--is at the root of 
the hatred of the disabled. 


culture, color blindness is considered an 
inconvenience rather than a disability. 

The ostracization, margin- 
alization, and distorted response to dis- 
ability are not simply issues of prejudice 
and denial of civil rights. They reflect 
attitudes toward bodily life, an unease in 
the human skin, an inability to cope with 
contingency, ambiguity, flux, finitude, and 
death. 

Visibly disabled people (like 
women) in this culture are scapegoats for 
resentments of the limitations of organic 
life. I had polio when I was seven, finish- 
ing second grade. I had excelled in every- 
thing, and rarely missed school. I had one 
bad conduct notation - for stomping on the 
boys' blocks when they wouldn’t let me 
play with them. Although I had leg braces 
and crutches when I was ready to start 
school the next year, I wanted desperately 
to go back and resume as much of the same 
life as Icould. What I was not prepared for 





And so began my career as an 
“exceptional” disabled person, not like the 
other “others.” And I was glad. I didn’t 
want to be associated with those others 
either. Apart from the objective limita- 
tions caused by the polio, the transforma- 
tion in identity -- the difference in worldly 
reception -- was terrifying and embarrass- 
ing, and it went far beyond the necessary 
conditions my limitations required. 

My experience as “other” is 
much greater and more painful as a dis- 
abled person than as a woman. Maybe the 
most telling dimension of this knowledge 
is my observation of the reactions of others 
over the years, of how deeply afraid people 
are of being outside the normative appear- 
ance (which is getting narrower as capital- 
ism exaggerates patriarchy). Itisno longer 
enough to be thin; one must have ubiqui- 
tous muscle definition, nothing loose, 
flabby, or ill-defined, no fuzzy bound- 
aries. And of course, there’s the impor- 
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tance of control. Control over aging, bodily 
proceses, weight, fertility, muscle tone, 
skin quality, and movement. Disabled 
women, regardless of how thin, are with- 
out full bodily control. 

Isee disabled women fight these 
normative standards in different ways, but 
never get free of negotiating and renegoti- 
ating them. I did it by constructing my life 
around other values and, to the extent 
possible, developing erotic attachments to 
people who had similar values, and for 
whom my compensations were more than 
adequate. But at one point, after two 
disasterous but steamy liaisons with a 
champion athlete and a dancer (during 
which my friends pointed out the obvious 
unkind truth and predicted painful end- 
ings), I discovered the worlds I had tried to 
protect myself from: the disasterous at- 
traction to “others” to complete myself. I 
have seen disabled women endure un- 
speakably horrible relationships because 
they were so flattered to have such a con- 
ventionally attractive individual in tow. 
And then there’s the weight issue. I got fat 
by refusing to pay attention to my body. 
Now that I’m slimming down again, my 
old vanities and insecurities are surfacing. 
The battle of dieting can be especially 
fraught for disabled women. It is more 
difficult because excercising is more diffi- 
cult, as is traveling around to get the proper 
foods, and then preparing them. But the 
underlying rage at the system that makes 
you feel as if you are your body (female, 
infirm) and that everything else is window 
dressing -- this also undermines the requi- 
site discipline. A tempting response is to 
resort to an ideal of self as bodiless essence 
in which the body is completely inciden- 
tal, and irrelevent. 

The wish that the body should 
be irrelevant is one of my most fervent 
lifelong wishes. The knowledge that it 
isn’t is my most intense lifelong experi- 
ence. 

I have seen other disabled 
women wear intentionally provocative 
clothes, like the woman ina wheelchair on 
my bus route to work. She can barely 
move. She has a pretty face, and tiny legs 
she could not possibly walk on. Yet she 
wears black lace stockings and spike high 
heels. The other bus occupants smile 
condescendingly, or pretend not to notice, 
or whisper in appalled disbelief that this 
woman could represent herself as having a 
sexual self. That she could “flaunt” her 
sexual being violates the code of accept- 


able appearance for a disabled woman. 
This woman’s apparel is no more far out 
than that of many other women on our bus- 
but she refuses to fold up and be a good 
little asexual handicapped person. 

The well-intentioned liberal new 
campaigns around “hire the handicapped” 
are oppressive in related ways. The Other 
does not only have to demonstrate her 
competence on insider terms; she must be 
better, by way of apologizing for being 
different and reward the insiders for let- 
ting her in. And the happy handicapped 
person, who has had faith placed in her/ 
him, must vindicate “the race” because the 
politics of tokenism assumes that there are 
other qualifications than doing the job. 

This is especially prejudicial in 
a recession, where there are few social 
services, where it is “every man for him- 
self.” Disabled people inevitably have 
greater expenses, since assistance must 
often be paid for privately. In the U.S., 
public construction of the disabled body is 
that one either is fully disabled and dys- 
functional/unemployable (and therefore 
eligible for public welfare) or totally on 
one’s own. There is no in-between -- the 
possibility of a little assistance, or excep- 
tions in certain areas. Disabled people on 
public assistance cannot work or they will 
lose their benefits. (In the U.S. ideology 
that shapes public attitudes and public 
policy, one is either fully dependent or 
fully autonomous.) But the reality of hu- 
man and organic life is that everyone is 
different in some way; there is no such 
thing as a totally autonomous individual. 
Yet the mythology of autonomy perpetu- 
ates in terrible ways the oppression of the 
disabled. It also perpetuates misogyny-- 
and the destruction of the planet. 

It may be that this clear lack of 
autonomy -- this reminder of moral fini- 
tude and contingency and embeddedness 
of nature and the body -- is at the root of the 
hatred of the disabled. On the continuum 
of autonomy and dependence, disabled 
people need help. To need help is to feel 
humiliated, to have failed. I think this 
“help” issue must be even harder for men 
than women. But any disabled person is 
always negotiating both the provisionality 
of autonomy and the rigidity of physical 
norms. 

From the vantage point of dis- 
ability, there are some objective and desir- 
able aspects of autonomy. But they have 
to do with independence. The preferred 
protocol is that the attendant or friend 


perform the task that the disabled person 
needs done the way the disabled person 
asks it to be done. Assistance from friends 
and family is a negotiated process, and 
often maddening. For that reason most 
disabled people prefer to live in situations 
where they can do all the basic functions 
themselves, with whatever special equip- 
ment or built-ins are required. 

It’s a dreadful business, this 
needing help. And it’s more dreadful in 
the U.S. than in any place in the world, 
because our heroes are dynamic overcom- 
ers of adversity, and there is an inevitable 
cultural contempt for weakness. 

Autonomy is on a continuum 
toward dependency and death. And the 
idea that dependency could come at any 
time, that one could die at any time, or be 
dismembered or disfigured, and still have 
to live (maybe even want to live) is unbear- 
able in a context that understands and 
yalues autonomy in the way we moderns 
do. 

I don’t want to depict this expe- 
rience of unbearability as strictly cultural. 
The compromising of the human body 
before its natural time is tragic. It forces 
terrible hardship on the individual to whom 
itoccurs. But the added overlay of oppres- 
sionon the disabled is intimately related to 
the fear of death, and the acknowledgement 
of our embeddedness in organic nature. 
Weare finite, contingent, dependent crea- 
tures by our very nature; we will all even- 
tually die. We will all experience compro- 
mises to our physical integrity. The aspi- 
ration to human wholeness is an oppres- 
sive idealism. Socially, it is deeply 
infantilizing. 

It promotes a simplistic view of 
the human person, astatic notion of human 
life that prevents the maturity and social 
wisdom that might allow human beings to 
more fully apprehend the human condi- 
tion. It marginalizes the “different,” those 
perceived as hopelessly wedded to or- 
ganic existence - women and the disabled. 
The New Age “human potential move- 
ment” -- in the name of maximizing hu- 
man growth -- is one of the worst offenders 
in obscuring the kind of human growth I 
am suggesting. 

I too believe that the potential 
for human growth and creativity is infi- 
nite--but it is not groundless. The com- 
mon ground for the person --the human 
body-- is a place of shifting sand that can 
fail us at any time. Itcan change shape and 
properties without warning; this is an es- 
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sential truth of embodied existence. 

Of all the ways of becoming 
“other” in our society, disability is the only 
one that can happen to anyone, in an in- 
stant, transforming that person’s life and 
identity forever. 


Out of Isolation 
&Into Opposition: 


Environmental Iliness and the 
Creation of a Movement For 
Radical Environmental Health 
A Speaking and 
Organizing Tour 

Environmental lliness (El-alternately called 
Multiple Chemical Sensitivity and Toxic 
Response Syndrome) is a physical condi- 
tion which causes individuals to suffer a 
wide variety of symptoms, ranging from 
mild annoyance to severe debilitation 
after contact with even low levels of 
chemical substances. It is the result of a 
complex history of exposure to both 
chemical and biological toxins and social 
“toxins” (abuse, trauma, and various sys- 
tems of oppression). 

Wade Collins, an anarchist/anti-au- 
thoritarian activist who has been living 
with El for 3-1/2 years will be traveling 
the continentthis winter and spring speak- 
ing on the political implications of the 
emergence of El.and the possibilities for 
constructing an oppositional, radical 
health movement which fights all domi- 
nation and oppression. 

Topics to be covered include: 
*What is El and why is it a political issue? 
*Gender, race, and class: the impact of 
multiple forms of oppression on the body. 
*The importance and limitaion of El as a 
new form of identity politics. 

*The need for establishing reciprocal soli- 
darity with the broader radical social 
change movement. 

*A radical environmental health move- 
ment? Questions of organization, strat- 
egy, and tactics. 





























































If you or your group think you might be 
interested in organizing a speaking en- 
gagement in your area, would like fur- 
ther information, or would like to send a 
contribution to help make this a reality, 
write to: 





Radical Health Tour 
c/o Free Society 
P.O. Box 7293 

Minneapolis, MN 55407 


Please make checks out directly to Wade Collins 


» say 


Operation Fizzle « werucxinc WON! 


Operation Rescue announced last winter that Minne- 
apolis would be the site for their “Impact Training” boot camp 
during the upcoming summer and also one of seven cities 
targeted for their “Week of Refuge” campaign. After hearing 


their plans to terrorize abortion clinics, 
doctors, and especially women seeking 
abortions, local anarchists grew deter- 
mined to fight these right-wing fascists 
and win. 


The Liberals 

As we began to organize for 
the so-called siege that was expected to 
hit the city in June, we quickly realized 
that this battle would evolve into many 
different struggles, some within the broad 
pro-choice movement. The Network to 
. Ensure Access (NEA), a local coalition 
formed by mainstream pro-choice groups 
like Planned Parenthood and N.O.W. in 
reaction to O.R.’s summer plans, held 
non-violent training sessions for indi- 
viduals interested in keeping the clinics 
open. These volunteers were required to 
submit personal identification at the ses- 
sions, and were forced to agree toremain 
nonviolent even when taunted, spit on, 
or physically attacked by O.R. Most 
embarrassing of all, they were expected 
to wear bright red t-shirts at the clinic 
defenses with slogans that whined “Keep 
Minnesota Nice.” 


The Action Coalition for Reproduc- 
tive Freedom 

As radicals and anti- 
authoritarians, we wanted to respond 
beyond the standard liberal clinic de- 
fense where we are herded like cattle, 
with decisions being made by the few 
elites of the mainstream pro-choice 
movement and carried out by the police. 
We also wanted to set a precedent by 
illustrating that these largely white right- 
wingers whose leaders are all men are 
not welcome in our city, or anywhere. 
With these ideas in mind, radicals in the 
Twin Cities formed an alternative coali- 
tion, the Action Coalition for Reproduc- 


tive Freedom. This coalition consisted of anarchists, commu- 
nists and other leftists, many of whom had worked together 
resisting the Gulf War, along with other anti-imperialist work. 
Though we had different ideas about general organizational 
strategy, we came together united in our plan to fight to keep the 


The following is a personal testimony by a woman 
who hadan abortion during Operation Rescuse's 
week of refuge in the Twin Cities. 

I must have gotten pregnant the second week 
of June. I found out at the end of the month, 
when after a period of denial I went to buy 
a pregnancy test at Walgreen’s. A high 
school geek on the summer job program 
laser scanned my purchase. Have a nice 
night, he said. 

The next morning I called sev- 
eral clinics, all of whom informed me that 
abortions aren’t given until the fifth week 
of pregnancy. They wanted the dates of my 
last period, which I pushed back a week or 
two, I think—I never could remember the 
real dates. Fabrication didn’t help me much. 
I couldn’t get an appointment until July 13, 
anywhere. Two weeks away. Because I 
knew where it was and because it was 
cheapest, I made the appointment at 
Robbinsdale Clinic. 

The two-and-a-half week wait 
for an invasive cell group to reach non- 
microscopic size sucked. Endlessly ex- 
hausted, I slept twelve hours a night and a 
couple during the day, and laid in front of 
the TV otherwise. All I could eat was 


grapefruit and Total because of persistent 


nausea. Emotionally, I felt as though I was 
losing a relentless wrestling match with 
hostile brain chemistry. When it won, I 
sobbed uncontrollably at those intervals 
when I wasn’t suicidal. The new brew of 
hormones wrested my thoughts into visions 
of lead-licking squalor surrounding myself; 
and several dirty brats who begged me for 
food stamps and grew up naked, anemic, 
and dull. 

A few days into this charming 
waiting period, a friend (cont. on pg 13 ) 





(street theater). 
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clinics open to all women. Also, as radicals we realize that O.R. 
extends beyond being anti-choice; they represent the tip of the 
iceberg of a strong far-right Christian movement. Members of 
ACRE are commited in fighting this fascism, and agreed that 


these zealots need to be actively and 
aggressively confronted at the churches 
where they organize and at the clinics. 


Direct Action 

Our oppositional campaign began 
with two successful direct action projects 
initiated by the Twin Cities Anarchist 
Federation: a billboarding spree and a 
postering rampage. The controversial 
poster which defiantly raged “Operation 
Rescue, come to our town, we’ ll lock you 
in a church and burn the fucker down!” 
was plastered all over the Twin Cities, 
including Calvary Temple, the church 
that hosted O.R. The church’s leaders 
held a press conference the next day, 
blaming “militant anarchists” for the ac- 
tion. This incident triggered the begin- 
ning of our hideous (non)relationship 
with the mainstream press. . 


The Communists 

Unfortunately, besides dealing 
with the liberals, the media, and the po- 
lice, we were forced to focus on another 
disruptive force, NWROC, (the Nation- 
al Women’s Rights Organizing Coali- 
tion), a front group for the Revolutionary 
Worker’s League (RWL). That NWROC 
came to Minneapolis was not shocking; 
they are known to travel from city to city 
to fight Operation Rescue and others not 
inthe vanguard. The RWL has a history 
of disrupting positive political organiz- 
ing; they are especially known for their 
authoritarian, childish behavior during 
the Gulf War. About 15 members from 
NWROC arrived with plans to organize 
us, the masses, into a “mass militant 
movement,” without any consideration 
that radicals in the Twin Cities had been 
organizing for months, and had to live 
here once all the frenzy died down. In 
their first of many, many flyers, they 


criticized anarchists who are only interested in “self-expression” 
After several small negotiating meetings be- 
tween members from NWROC and the ACRF, where mostly all 
we heard was repeated rhetoric like “militant mass movement,” 
"no reliance on cops, courts and Democrats, 


mil- 


itant mass movement...” our fears that they would disrupt our long time. On Friday, July 9 a demonstration was held at the 
coalition organizing were great. An entire article could be church in the suburbs where O.R. had their kickoff rally. Close to 
devoted to explaining their annoying presence, butthat wouldbe _ one hundred protesters, dressed in black with masks on their faces 
a waste of time. Just one example paints their arrogance clearly: surprised the few police and security, who were totally unpre- 
Members of NWROC insisted on having ademonstrationforthe pared. We blocked cars from entering the driveway to the church, 
Minnesota 8 (8 African American men imprisoned unjustly in _ angrily chanting “The clinics are open, the church is closed!” Not 
the shooting of a white cop. [See pg. 19 inthis issue] ) They did only did we make an intimidating presence; we acted as a united 
this without getting basic facts on the situation, and after the raging force -- it was clear that we would not passively sit around 
Committee for Equal Justice for the Minn. 8 (the group founded _ while O.R. was in town. In marched the cops, some in riot gear, 
and lead by African-American women who have been organiz- _ but it was too late. Our point was made. Since we were not 
ing for close to a year) had told them they were not interestedin _ interested in having any demonstrators arrested, a legal picket line 
having a demonstration for strategic reasons. was formed on the grass in front of the church. Threatening “We'll 
NWROC was here, at least forthe week, and wecould see you tomorrow (at the clinic)”, pro-choice activists rejoiced in 
not ignore this very annoying a successful beginning to the 
fact; all we could hope was that week. Inside the church at 
these folks would not be com- which we were demonstrat- 
pletely disruptive. Many other ing, Pat Mahoney, one of 
activists from around the coun- their leaders, warned the con- 
try cameto Mpls. for this week; gregation that O.R. was los- 
anarchists from Chicago, De- ing this battle waged against 
troit and New York, along with women. And for once, he 
members from Refuse and ge Was right. 
Resist!, and the Revolutionary Clinic Defense 
Communist Party (RCP). Due to the recent laws 
These comrades made it clear passed in Minnesota to pro- 
that they were in Mpls. to sup- tect abortion clinics, only a 
port and assist the organizers small number of protesters, 
who lived here. They were anti- and pro-choice, were 
essential in the demise of O.R., allowed to be on clinic prop- 
and I am grateful to them for erty. The NEA had told their 
coming! two thousand volunteers to 
Organizational Structure stay at home and wait to be 
ACRF had decided called in. Members of the 
to hold big, open, democrati- ACRF agreed that this was 
cally run meetings every night strategically unwise; what 
during the week of refuge. The would happen when O.R. 
purpose of these meetings was stormed the clinic? Would 
to assess the day’s events and we all wait around for police 
plan forthenextday. We hoped to slowly unwind and arrest 
that people who felt alienated those protesters blocking the 
and disempowered from the clinic? We realized the po- 
top-down organizing of the tential of this scene to reoccur 
NEA would come to these was great, and decided we 
meetings and participate in the would not let O.R. past the 
actual decision-making of the driveway. This meant mobi- 
group. These meetings were ; lizing as many activists as 
well attended and very long. ——— : possible, starting in the pre- 
One of the items on the agenda repeatedly was what organiza- dawn morning and staying until clinics closed for the day (much 
tional structure for clinic defense and demonstrations we would __ to the chagrin of the clinic higher-ups, who gave us a small space 
adhere to. We decided on following a structure proposed by _ onthe sidewalks and instructed us not to chant or cause trouble as 
anarchists which consisted of a rotating coordinating commit- _ they rolled their eyes.) 
tee, affinity groups, and runners. By the end of the week many What we expected at the clinics during this week was a 
non-anarchists were arguing against this model and fora more siege of hundreds of anti-choicers blocking and storming the 
hierarchical structure; however most anarchists feellikethis was _ clinics. What we got was no more than fifty pro-lifers at one time, 
the most participatory, democratic way of organizing ourselves, and sometimes as few as five, picketing, smiling, singing and 
and that it was a success. praying. O.R. leaders claimed they were presenting themselves as 
More Direct Action they are -- peaceful, loving, law-abiding citizens, but we knew 
All this is a little background on what was the most _ better. We were aware that there were very few pro-lifers in Mpls. 
intense, concentrated week of political work that members of — who were willing to block clinics, possibly because of the intimi- 
A.W.OLL. (my political collective) have experienced ina very dation radicals caused by being aggressively, uncompromisingly 
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confrontational. Also, I think people realized that this movement 
of the fetus-obsessed is actually dying. Except for a few minor 
skirmishes, like with a big, leather vested pro-lifer named Pokey 
and endless quibbles in the hot sun with members of NWROC, 
clinic defense was mostly uneventful, which was fine with us. 
The clinics remained open and accessible to women seeking 
abortions. Two of our comrades got arrested the first day, but 
charges were dropped. Even the red-shirted NEA members 
cheered us the last day, like they appreciated our strong presence. 
Police Riot 

One of the more intense, action-packed days was on 
Sunday, July 11, when a demonstration was held outside Cavalry 
Temple while churchgoers prayed for unborn fetuses. What they 
saw going into church was an outrageous, festive display of 
opposition. Around two hundred people were chanting slogans 
like “Pray, you’1I need it. Your cause has been defeated!”, queers 
in drag were kissing and humping in the street, drums were 
banged, whistles shrieked and the Church Ladies for Choice 
exuberantly lead the crowd in hymns such as “God is a Lesbian.” 
Cops continuously attempted to push people behind the barri- 
cades, to no avail. The crowd quieted down as the rally began. 
Suddenly, without warning, the police attacked the unsuspecting 
MC’s who happened to be behind the barricades on “legal” 
territory. One was quickly thrown into a cop car, while protestors 
immediately surged to the other MC’s defense. An unarrest 
seemed imminent, until the cops sprayed mace and pepper gas 
indiscriminately into the crowd with several small children. If the 
cops thought mace would control the crowd, they were mistaken. 
Angry, injured demonstrators linked arms and blocked the police 
car that the two protestors were in. The cops attacked the crowd, 
subsequently arresting 4 more demonstrators, one of whom was 
kneeling on the grass of a neighbor hosing the macé out of his 
eyes. Another cop car was blocked with demonstrators shouting 
“Let him go!” What began as a celebratory theatrical festival 
turned into a virtual police riot. 

All was not lost, however. The militancy and unity 
among demonstrators that occurred in lieu of the attack was 
indescribable. Most of the protesters were in the street, linking 
up, unarresting, and helping those most injured. People re- 
sponded to the unexpected brutal attack with an overwhelming 
solidarity that made me think we were in the midst of an actual 
revolutionary social movement. Most demonstrators went di- 
rectly to the jail to demand release of those arrested. All but two 
of the folks arrested were held for 36 hours due to unusually high 
bail; as well as being banned from the church and the clinics for 
the rest of the week. 

The Aftermath 

Of course, the press pounced on this situation as they 
had all week and manipulated the facts to make it seem like the 
demonstrators caused the violence and that the cops were just 
trying to control the crowd. The press concentrated their concoc- 
tion on the fact that there were many “outsiders” agitating and 
ruining the pro-choice movement (NWROC happened to be 
media mongers, on top of everything else.) Editorials in the local 
daily newspaper, the Star Tribune, congratulated the police and 
compared the radicals’ tactics with those of O.R. The NEA 
quickly denounced us publicly (not the first time this week!); they 
were “repelled” by our tactics and worried aloud that we were 
painting the pro-choice movement as violent. After having a 
discussion, the ACRF decided to hold a press conference the next 
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day at which we described this experience as a brutal police attack 
when we were exercising our right to protest. We also explained 
that we had absolutely nothing in common with O.R., that our 
strategy was to confront O.R. on their fascist agenda. Even 
though we know the press is twisted and that liberals will always 
hate our tactics, we agreed that strategically the press conference 
was a wise move. The criticism from the press continued all 
week; our failure would be their success. Except we know we did 
not fail. 

It seems like no matter how hard activists seem to fight, 
we rarely win. Except this time, we were victorious. We fought 
against these fascists right next to (or sometimes under!) unprin- 
cipled and often authoritarian “allies.” We saw the demise of 
Operation Rescue in the Twin Cities, partly due to our unprec- 
edented aggressiveness and opposition, and partly because their 
movement is losing, big time. As anti-authoritarians, we realize 
now that we made many mistakes. But we also are united in a way 
we never have been before, because there is nothing in the world 
that compares to coming together in fierce political action and 
winning. 

(cont. from pg. 11) calls me froma political meeting. What’s the 

date of your abortion, she asks, she knows but I tell her again. July 
13, and I am counting the hours. I think you should reschedule, 
she says. Operation Rescue’s coming that week...they’re calling 
it the week of refuge and all the leaders are coming to Minneapolis 
to shut down abortion clinics...they did itin Kansas. I said I didn’t 
want to reschedule, I wanted an abortion at the earliest possible 
minute. It’s up to you, she said, reluctantly. 

I wrote in my journal after that phone conversation: 
Fuck them. I’m not putting it off. If they want to storm that clinic 
and kill me as I lay with my heels up in stirrups, let them. I hope 
they get a good whiff of my cunt and I hope it stinks. I hope they 
get splattered with the severed limbs of the “fetus”. I’d rather be 
dead than let the conspiracy conspire to torture me for nine 
months. They got me for five weeks. They got enough. 

The imminent “week of refuge” soon became the 
obsession of a good percentage of the Minneapolis population. 
The media hyped. The liberals silk-screened T-Shirts. The cops 
oiled their guns. The radicals organized. The clinics built higher 
fences. The anti-choicers re-touched up their photo-posters. 
Gordon Petersen, the host of the local O.R. party, scraped oppo- 
sition posters off the bricks and glass of his church with a putty 
knife. Enslaved by my new chemistry, I continued on as usual 
amidst this flurry: isolate, puke, cry, starve, then pass out—and 
wait. 

I did manage to drag myself to the first round of “clinic 
defense”, which happened to be “defense” of the Robbinsdale 
Clinic. I wanted a preview of who and what I might face there the 
following Tuesday, and an idea of how many intimidating friends 
to bring along to my appointment. I was also into beating up O.R. 
members, which seemed to be the essence of “clinic defense”. At 
five a.m., a squadron of radicals, twenty or so, made a lonely black 
huddle on the left side of the clinic’s driveway. Together we 
sweated, thirsted, waited, bored, for hours. Eventually a young 
clean cut Nordic man appeared before us with some flyers. He 
explained about an injunction the clinic had just pushed through 
the courts that limited the numbers of caring concerned citizens 
who could loiter within blahblah feet of the clinic. He directed us 
to stay on the driveway’s left side, for the right side was, logically 
enough, reserved for anti-choicers. No chanting (cont. pg. 16) 


Anarchism, 
Jews and Iden- 
tity Politics 


(Some thoughts from the vantage point of a lesbian 
anarchist and illegitimate offspring of assimilated 
and upwardly mobile Jews now studying Yiddish 
language, literature and culture in New York.) 

After a prolonged guessing game and a 
handful of probing conversations, a flyer 
on YIVO’s summer program board prom- 
ised to put my curiosity to rest. “Lesbian 
and Gay and Bisexual Yiddishitsn let’s not 
be invisible! Meet on the lawn at 12:30.” 

I had reason to be curious! Out of 38 
students at least ten attended the meeting, 
not counting the two summer program 
directors. The dyke from the Australian 
outback who posted the sign was ecstatic 
at the turn out, as you might guess. But the 
directors seemed to expect as much. 
Marginalized people turned to a 
marginalized language one offered. But 
what do we expect to find there? In my 
case my identity as a lesbian does have 
something to do with my identity as aJew. 
Yiddish, in its use by generations of secu- 
lar Jewish radicals, has much to say about 
the longstanding modern political prob- 
lem that now gets discussed under the 
heading of “identity politics.” I’m looking 
to the particular case of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Yiddish-speaking anarchists in 
America for their profound experience of 
“identity” or cultural autonomy within a 
universalist framework. 

As an oppressed and isolated minority 
for centuries, Jews were natural experts in 
identity politics. Ashkenazi Jews’ intri- 
cate model of self-government as “guests” 
of the Polish monarchy lasted for almost 
300 years until the 19th century. This 
model, though hierarchical, nevertheless 
attests to Jews' intimate and ancient rela- 
tionship to this supposedly modern prob- 
lematic. In the late 19th century, the era of 
the so-called Jewish revolution, masses of 
Jews in the Russian empire, dislocated by 
industrial expansion and tightening anti- 
Jewish laws, began a vigorous cultural 
redefinition which took many forms and 
had many predecessors. The responses 
ran the gamut of identity politics from 
nationalism (zionism) to total assimila- 
tion, not only in the interest of upward 
mobility within capitalism but as the mark 
of a comrade. The most interesting to 
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anarchists are those efforts, some of them 
explicitly anarchist, some not, which fall 
somewhere in between: retaining a spe- 
cifically Jewish identity within a socialist 
framework. 

The largest and most successful of such 
efforts was the Jewish Bund or labor move- 
ment, the largest labor movement in the 
Russian empire around the turn of the 
century. The Bundists, whose numerous 
women leaders became folk heroes, in- 
spiring a younger generation, were a con- 
stant thorn in the side of the Russian Social 
Democrats -- Lenin’s party, for decades 
(and vice versa). Lenin’s writings on the 
“national question” deny the usefulness of 
an autonomous Jewish labor movement. 
While he maintained some idea of cultural 
autonomy, Lenin refused the Bund’s anar- 
chistic blueprint which outlined a feder- 
ated structure for the party and for the 
communist society. To read the paperis to 
know that this “national question” never 
abated. Communism’s attempt to wish it 
away is evidence not only of its historical 
failure, but communism’s irrelevance to- 
day. We can only imagine what might 
have been had the Bund’s plan been 
adopted. 

In some significant ways, though, 
“identity politics” is a so-called modern 
phenomenon for Jews and for humanity at 
large. In fact, waxing philosophical about 
“humanity at large” is a decidedly modern 
practice, starting with the enlightenment. 
All the types of Jewishness mentioned 
hererespond to cultural dislocation caused 
by “modernization” (and increasing 
antisemitism and pogroms and blood li- 
bels in Eastern Europe) as well as on the 
Jewish community. Classical anarchism, 
with its boundless faith in human poten- 
tial, in many ways epitomizes this enlight- 
enment influence. But anarchism’s theo- 
retical recognition of forms of domina- 
tion, at least somewhat autonomous from 
mode of production, as well as its insis- 
tence on the here and now or building the 
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new society in the shell ot the old (as 
opposed to after the revolution) ‘predis- 
posed the tum-of-the-century anarchists 
to recognize what’s now fashionably called 
“difference.” I’m finding out more and 
more that talk is cheap (for example, rec- 
ognizing, seeking and even celebrating 
women’s participation in a struggle is of- 
ten a far cry from real concern, under- 
standing or analysis of women’s experi- 
ence). Nevertheless the Yiddish-speaking 
anarchist movement in America tested this 
potential of anarchism to recognize itself 
in unity. 

If attitudes toward Yiddish can be used 
as a barometer in this case of the value 
placed ona particularly Jewish radicalism, 
among socialists the anarchists stand out. 
The Forvarts (the socialist daily Forward) 
under Abe Cahan, a bourgeois European 
Jew who learned his Yiddish in New York, 
used Yiddish opportunistically as a tem- 
porary and unfortunate means to a more 
“civilized” socialist end. The anarchist 
paper, the Fraye Arbeter Shtime, in its 
heyday under Sol Yanofsky, revelled in 
Yiddish celebrating the radical potential 
of the Yiddish Kayt (literally Jewishness). 
Such celebration was characteristic of the 
anarchist movement of this period, not 
only in the twenty or so periodicals but 
also in its other cultural institutions: 
schools, theater troupes, communities, 
camps, etc. Much research on this thriving 
movement has yet to be done. With any 
luck and a little Yiddish I can push it 
forward a little. 

The existence of a Yiddish-speaking 
and writing anarchist movement, perhaps 
acontradiciction to some, is no surprise to 
those familiar with anarchist history and 
ideas. If anarchists or any social revolu- 
tionary movement hopes to be relevant 
today, it is the vision of people like these 
Jewish anarchists that we should look to-- 
visions of cultural identity as part of a 
revolutionary consciousness and future. 


a ii al a the Barricade 


What are the possi- 
bilities of politics? And how 
would we know them if we 
saw them? - 

A deceptively 
simple question yet one that 
belies an easy answer, and in 
fact seems to recede rapidly 
from us here in the last de- 
cade of the twentieth century. 
It is almost too easy, too hor- 
rifying to recite the endless 
litany of injustice that appears 
to provide the foundation for 
the political. And it is just 
such recitation that largely 
passes for what we think of as 
political analysis. Ask your- 
self to what extent sheer revulsion, the 
powerful yet somehow insufficient rage 
inspired by some grotesqueness of our so- 
called civilizations was your epiphany. 
Was it the possibility of nuclear holo- 
caust? An on-going ecological apocalypse? 
One of the several successful or attempted 
acts of genocide? This is the place we must 
begin; the place radical possibilities be- 
gin. 

Then again the seed of political 
consciousness may reside in the daily grind 
of simply trying tobe. The systematic and 
multiple oppressions became banal, al- 
most invisible as they pervade the social 
world. We struggle simply to conceptual- 
ize an autonomous self, much less have 
one. Indeed, let us suggest with the theo- 
rists of the so-called post-modern that 
what we have now — although the “left” 
continues to argue tirelessly about it -- is 
the impossibility of having a “liberated” 
self at all, that dream of radicals since the 
European “Enlightenment”: Impossible 
to the extent that our notion of “self” is 
irreducibly social and hence fundamen- 
tally structured by that which has created 
our social world. It is impossible, for ex- 
ample, not to have race inform our con- 
sciousness. It is only the illusion in the 
shell game of a racist society that created 
“whiteness” and than makes it invisible by 
calling it normal or liberated. And this 
being but one example of the enforced 
“normalizing” that saturates our everyday 
lives. 

A politics of rage? A politics of 
“liberation”? How would we know them if 
we saw them? And would they sustain any 
particular notion of justice? 
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Political struggle is everywhere, 
therefore in one sense it is nowhere. We 
attempt to carve out of our compartmen- 
talized lives a space where we can iden- 
tify, theorize an ethical stance; and more, 
to bring a politics into being, to have it 
become a practice, to have it change the 
world. But what are these compartmen- 
talized spaces from which we become 
political agents and actors? How, for in- 
stance, is a conscious political self dif- 
ferent from, say, our will, our desire, our 
imagination? And why is it the perennial 
mistake of radicals to subordinate the 
latter to the former? 

The politics of “identity” is the 
contemporary language often used to an- 
swer such questions. To have an identity 
is to have a ground on which to stand; a 
ground from which to hurla stone into the 
Goliath of a culture that denies the possi- 
bility of such a place. Indeed, the politics 
of identity has provided the most radical 
challenges to the status quo in the present. 
And it seems appropriate that the politics 
of identity emerge in the wake of the 
apparent failure of all universalizing op- 
position. Socialist man has failed to 
emerge, along with the noble savage. 
Even the desire for such a monochro- 
matic view of human possibilities comes 
to look perverse. The so-called humanist 
vision that gave rise to so much radical 
energy verges on totalitarian fantasy, shot 
through as it is with imperial desires and 
dreams of new markets. 

But what is a politics of identity 
and how would we recognize it if we saw 
it? 





For a moment anyway, let's sug- 
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gest that the politics of iden- 
tity is the conscious produc- 
tion of difference in a cul- 
ture whose ideology and in- 
stitutions deny or are ac- 
tively hostile to that differ- 
ence. But what then is dif- 
ference? Or more to the 
point, what is difference in 
the age of consumer liberal- 
ism? Perhaps but one more 
target market. to be 
colonised; perhaps but one 
more (ingenuously used) 
machiavellian tactic of rul- 
ers to divide and conquer 
the ruled who wait per- 
plexed for some historic 
bloc to emerge out of history. And what 
kind of strange vision is it that “we” are all 
equal as identities? Where is the calculus 
that searches for the realtive value of 
identities, the reciprocity of identities and 
the possibilities of identities yet to come? 

This, of course, over-simplifies 
complex social circumstances, and the 
complex possibilities of politics. How- 
ever, itis meant to be suggestive of where 
we need to go. For ina period of uncertain 
political possibilities we are on the one 
hand faced with self-confident partisans 
who can preach to the choir of who is 
more left, more punk, more authentic and 
on the other hand the solipsistic nihilism 
of rejectionists who equate post-moral 
libertarianism with political conscious- 
ness. 

But there are other possibilities: 
to keep the radical assumptions behind 
the understanding of the irreducibility of 
difference, but to turn identity politics 
around — to ask what would constitute a 
political identity. I mean an identity thatis 
self-conscious of itself as provisional, so- 
cial, produced in relation to others; a con- 
scious political identity as opposed to a 
specific identity that is politicized. What’ s 
the difference? A political identity is a 
way to begin conceptualizing being in the 
world that does not presuppose essential 
qualities, that begins to see power as the 
irreducible currency of human exchange. 
That is to say a political identity is a set of 
assumptions, a conceptual framework, an 
epistemology that thinks power is always 
negotiable, transformative and in flux — 
and where it is not radical means should 
be used to make it so. It is the illusion of 


tulers that power is static, or is the product 
of some more essential thing. I am pow- 
erful because of god, or because I am of 
the working class. Power is to be pur- 
chased. 

A political identitiy — for lack of 
a better phrase — is the literal embodi- 
ment of a will to democracy. A will to 
democracy where consciousness and de- 
mocracy are not seen as static things or 
ideas, but the constant negotiations of the 
possible. The progressive, but not deter- 
mined desire to maximize freedom. A 
political identity would see revolution 
merely as an idealization rather than a 
historical necessity. That is, the will to 
democracy is not reducible to the means 
of its achievement. A political identity 
will always place itself within space and 
time, it cannot exist abstractly. It will 
cultivate itself within the world, not just 
as idea or theory. It must have a home, it 
must be made real by those who embody 
it — and not merely by self-righteous 
assertions. A political identity does not 
refuse the use of moral language, or ideas 
of justice and equality. It is one of the 
failures of radicals to abjure ethical ideas. 
Yet a political identity is fundamentally 
about the recognition of limits: limits to 
rationality, to history, our specie's place 
in nature, even to the human and morally 
possible. 

This is to suggest that there are 
multiple paths to the political. And to 
Suggest as well that we need be careful 
not to fall, as it were, into the ruts of our 
conceptual political world when ap- 
proaching the demands of the present. 
What are the possibilities of politics? 
There is in fact an important politics of 
rage; there is in fact an important struggle 
simply to be — a desire for liberation 
from the multiple and intersecting hierar- 
chies; there is also the false hope of 
liberation from something if it isn’t si- 
multaneously a liberation toward some- 
thing; there are identities that demand 
recognition and those that need to be 
called into being. Finally, there is the 
need for a conceptual possibility that is as 
concrete as it is utopian; a possibility that 
rejects the present but is pragmatically 
transformative; a possibility that takes 
back political language as a plane of equal- 
ity in a world of difference; a possibility 
for the political that recognizes our hu- 
manity and demands more. 


(cont. from pg.13) and no yelling 
blahblahblah. People snickered when he 
left, some pocketed his red flyer, some used 
it to light cigarettes. 

By 7 a.m. still no sign of O.R.. There 
was action and entertainment, though, as a 
battalion of middle-aged liberals sporting 
matching red T-shirts gathered inside the 
clinic’s chain link fence (obviously , [should 
add, in violation of the celebrated injunc- 
tion). They huddled up, they spread out, 
they practiced a nifty but clumsy close-off- 
the-driveway move that resembled a coun- 
try line dance. Their new shirts read “Keep 
Minnesota Nice”. They stood nicely be- 
hind the fence and gazed up the street, 
northward, from whence the Christian posse 
was expected to arrive. I despaired. A 
small group of idealists beyond their 
childbearing years and with a public com- 
mitment to nicety seemed a fragile disin- 
centive to O.R.. Wading through the mom- 
aged liberals, for they covered the drive- 
way, would be hell for me as a patient. I 
would expect them to kiss me or maybe 
slap me. Abortion is somehow outside the 
realm of niceness. 

O.R. hadn’t showed up by 8:30. The 
liberals, arms linked, continued to gaze 
northward, quiet and starry-eyed. A trickle 
of relatively innocuous anti-choicers 
claimed their sidewalk space. Separated 
from us by the driveway and from the 
liberals by the chain link fence, the Chris- 
tians waved their posters of severed, 
ketchupped baby doll heads and holocaust 
references silently. Suffering from sensory 
deprivation and thirst, radicals were grumpy. 
“Where are they? I want Gordie. I want 
Randall.” “See that guy across the street? 
He’s an infiltrator for O.R. HI RAY- 
MOND! RAYMOND! HEY RAY! See, 
he looked!” “That NEA woman is really 
taking over. Why does she get to talk to the 
cops? Whose making these decisions?” 
“When O.R. comes, we take the driveway, 
just move out into it all at once.” “Who 
says?” “Yeah only people risking arrest 
take the driveway.” “The way those 
NAROC people operate is really fucked 
up.” “RED ROVER, RED ROVER, SEND 
SUSAN BIDEL OVER!” “NO CHANT- 
ING YOU START CHANTING YOU’RE 
GONNA HAVE TO LEAVE!” “Fuckin’ 
cop.” 

Meanwhile, it’s 9 and opening time. 
Up the driveway, between the radical pro- 
choicers and the Christian pro-lifers, into 
the melee of red shirted liberals, walks a 
young couple. They look baffled. They are 
teen-agers or just over it. The young woman 
might just be really scared because soon 
she’s going to have to walk into a small 
room all alone and have a long needle stuck 
up her cunt and then a vacuum cleaner 
following it and it will hurt, and plus maybe 
she thinks she’s killing someone, and maybe 
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she is sad she can’t have a baby just then. 
These feelings could justify her terrified ex- 
pression all by themselves. Or, maybe that 
TV camera is freaking her out, it is trained on 
her back, can she feel it? Or perhaps she is 
astonished at the surreal obstacle course be- 
tween her and the clinic door, 30 feet away. 
She passes the crowd of black-clad youths 
with manic panic hair thatches on her left. She 
passes a popsicle stick crowd of bobbing 
bloody baby heads on her right. She passes 
through the linked arms of forty mothers the 
same age as her mother. She is the reason they 
all got up early on their day off. She must feel 
so special, so loved, She isthe woman in need. 
She passes up the driveway unnoticed. 

No one is there to potentially no- 
tice me the next Tuesday. I don’t even recog- 
nize the clinic entrance without its normal 
flotilla of cop cars. The clinic staff looks 
remarkably together, no one appears stalked, 
harassed or even haggard. The waiting room 
is full of calm, relaxed patients, men except 
for me. They all seemed to be named John, 
which made my friend Johnny start at the 
nurse’s calls. He’s afraid they’re going to 
make him watcha movie. They don’t. I goin 
for the counseling bit and it’s innocuous 
enough. I come back out to the waiting room 
to find my support team sawing logs on the 
vinyl couches. Crowds of people are now 
forming outside. They are all thinking about 
my uterus. 

An hour later I got called. I took 
off everything but my shirt and clambered up. 
The doctor, a depressingly old white guy, did 
a two second pelvic exam. I was five and a 
half weeks pregnant. The doctor put on some 
big plastic goggles and my counselor held my 
hand. First he novocained my uterus. The 
needle went in at least four times and it hurt. 
The doc dilated the cervix then, which I 
couldn’t feel thanks to the novocaine. Then a 
tube passed through the cervix, and then suc- 
tion. I could tell my uterus was really flinging 
around but it didn’t hurt too much. That was 
all. Do you want to see what he took out? my 
counselor asked. Yeah definitely. The stuff 
was all spread out on a blue sterile towel. 
Spread thinly, it covered maybe as much area 
as an open paperback. It was period-looking. 
There was one interesting spiky clot, and a 
lump the size of my end pinky joint. That’s the 
placenta, he said and poked the lump. It 
looked like a chewed up half piece of Big Red. 
Attached to it, he said, is the egg, still micro- 
scopic. 

So that was it. Not enough stuff to 
spatter the white dress of the puniest, most 
delicate and wide-eyed, sweetest blonde young 
thing praying out front with Operation Res- 
cue. Shoved up Keith Tucci’s dick-hole, that 
little blob wouldn’t even rip it. But don’t 
count on me to gestate long enough to provide 
bigger ammunition. I’ve had it. I need a rest. 





A common theme in much anti- 
capitalist and feminist writing is the idea 
that both oppressor and oppressed stand 
to benefit from the elimination of the 
system which binds them and defines 
their relation. In Marx’s writing it is clear 
that, while the capitalist benefits directly 
from the process of capitalist production 
even as the worker is oppressed by that 
relation, no extent of liberal democracy 
can make either free without the elimina- 
tion of the capitalist system itself. What is 
meant is that there is a logic internal to the 
economic order which transends the indi- 
vidual, which directs decision-making de- 
spite anyone’s best intentions. The capi- 
talist cannot but be a capitalist, and the 
worker cannot but be a worker. This is 
true despite the rare cases in which the 
capitalist (or child of one) becomes a 
worker or vice versa. 

"Man's own deed becomes an 
alien power opposed to him, which en- 
slaves him instead of being controlled by 
him. For as soon as the distribution of 
labor comes into being, each man has a 
particular, exclusive sphere of activity, 
which is forced upon him and from which 
he cannot escape." 1 

Similarly, feminists go to great 
length to make the point that men too will 
benefit from the elimination of gender 
domination by way of their more-fulfill- 
ing interactions with liberated women and 
through the lifting of the behavioral re- 
strictions laid on them as men. This does 
not imply that men do not benefit from 
patriarchy or that women are not singu- 
larly oppressed by gender domination. It 
simply asserts a common (though un- 
equal and unequally urgent) interest in the 
elimination of sexism. 

Where moralists argue that in 
some spiritual sense none is free until we 
all are free, what anti-capitalists and femi- 


Patriarchal Capitalism? 
Capitalist Patriarchy? 


(Toward an Interdependent 
Theory of Class and Gender) 


nists have in common is that they try to 
demonstrate exactly the mechanisms by 
which we are all enslaved, accompanying 


» the moral argument with supportive ana- 


lytical structures. In this sense, their argu- 
ments are more like those of the classical 
economist who will oppose slavery first 
because it is unsustainable and inefficient 
and only later note that it may be found by 
some to be unconscionable. 

With their similararguments that 
men stand to gain from ending sexism and 
that we all stand to gain from stopping 
capitalism, feminists and anti-capitalists 
often end up opposed to one another. 
Why is this not reasonable? Why is it not 
practical to follow Mao’s way of think- 
ing, to pragmatically ask what principle 
contradiction motivates peoples’ con- 
sciousness, which can act as a lever to 
boost them up to a revolutionary moment 
from which will spring forth a higher 
consciousness, causing them to commit 
themselves to ending all oppression even 
as they single out only one dimension of 
struggle. 

Can not a revolutionary society 
set right all wrongs? Does not a people in 
the midst of great tummult pause to re- 
evaluate all things before choosing only 
those best human qualities and relations 
from which to build the new society? 
Why is it not reasonable to assert that the 
full emancipation of women is possible 
within capitalism? The answer lies in the 
social complexity which renders not a 
purified capitalism but a capitalism 
tainted, soaked in the blood of patriarchy, 
a patriarchal capitalism. Likewise, there 
is no patriarchy preserved in ajar ona lab 
shelf, there is living, breathing patriarchy 
woven into the fabric of capitalist society, 
a capitalist patriarchy. These systems are 
interconnected and inescapable. 

The full emancipation of women 
is impossible in a capitalist society be- 
cause no one is free in a capitalist society. 
Capitalism is a total world economic, 
political, and cultural system. “We can- 
not leave the show, because there is no 
world outside the theater for us to go to.” 
Everyone must specialize and must live 
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in a profit-oriented, consumption-based 
competitive society. No one is free in 
capitalism because no one is free to live 
outside of capitalism. 

Economic separatism is not an 
escape from capitalism because, even as 
an individual or an alternative “separate” 
community, no one has the freedom to 
live as part of a species which is 
unoppressive, which does not ruin the 
environment we all share, which does not 
threaten their independent existence eco- 
nomically or militarily, and which does 
not bribe their children into complicity. 
The full emancipation of women must be 
the emancipation of women in every as- 
pect of their lives. 

Conceiving of women as possi- 
bly free within capitalism erroneously de- 
fines women as somehow separate from 
the all-pervasive capitalist world (Jaggar). 
Even if women could somehow set up an 
independent society (note the “mascu- 
line” culture attached to this concept of 
the Earth as having potentially discon- 
nected societies) with complete internal 
freedom, or even if women as a class in 
capitalism could somehow become the 
ruling class (this too is impossible —there 
isn’t 51% worth of room at the top of the 
pyramid), or even if gender as a social 
definition or a sorting mechanism for dis- 
tributing the spoils of capitalist exploita- 
tion became archaic, irrelevant, or non- 
existant, women could not be fully eman- 
cipated within a capitalist society because 
freedom does not exist if anyone is op- 
pressed. 

Women will not be free until all 
people live in a self-determined world, 
until the Earth is not being destroyed, until 
war and militarism are ended, until the 
hierarchical ideology is gone which le- 
gitimates (class-, gender-, race-, sex-ori- 
entation-, national-, age-, disability-) dis- 
crimination and domination, ; and until 
the structures and mechanisms in society 
which create and maintain this domina- 
tion are understood and eliminated.. 

The full emancipation of women 
in a capitalist society is impossible be- 
cause the full emancipation of women 


must be the emancipation of all women 
and must therefore include working-class 
women, who are not free until capitalism 
ends (even in the hypothetical case of 
working-class or third world women who 
are capitalistically exploited but not so 
due to their status as women or as a 
product of a gender-demarcated sorting 
mechanism for women). The concept of 
emancipation implies more than just the 
possible coexistence of gender parity with 
class stratification; it includes the libera- 
tion process. The full emancipation of all 
women in a capitalist society is impos- 
sible because all women do not have equal 
access to the means of liberation (time, 
money, leisure, energy, education, prior- 
ity, power, etc.) and because capitalism 
divides women along class lines. Divided 
by class, the overall emancipation of work- 
ing-class women ceases to be in the per- 
ceived interest of capitalist women. 

The assumption that the full 
emancipation of women is or should be 
the only or the central issue in feminist 
struggle or analysis and is the critical 
point needing reconciliation in broaching 
the class/gender split fails to see feminist 
theory as an analysis not of the status of 
women but of the nature of patriarchy (or 
sexist oppression). 

“Neither a feminism that focuses 
on women as an autonomous human be- 
ing worthy of personal freedom nor one 
that focuses on the attainment of equality 
of opportunity can rid society of sexism 
and male domination. Feminism is a 
struggle to end sexist oppression. There- 
fore, it is necessarily a struggle to 
eradicate the ideology of domination that 
permeates Western culture on various 
levels as well as a committment to re- 
organizing society so that the self-devel- 
opment of people can take precedence 
over imperialism, economic expansion, 
and material desires." s 

“By repudiating the popular no- 
tion that the focus of feminist movement 
should be social equality of the sexes and 
emphasizing eradicating the cultural ba- 
sis of group oppression, our own analysis 
would require an exploration of all as- 
pects of women’s political reality. This 
would mean that race and class oppres- 
sion would be recognized as feminist is- 
sues with as much relevance as sexism."s 

The depiction of class and gender 
as independent systems of domination 
(which interact and are thus called inter- 
dependent) is typical of a dichotomous 





societal analysis, based more in anti-capi- 
talist traditions than feminist, which de- 
fines gender domination using the terms 
and constructs of class analysis. This ap- 
proach leads naturally to the dismissal of 
the majority of feminist analysis as super- 
structural or “merely” ideological. 

An anti-capitalist analysis which 
truly seeks to incorporate feminist ideas 
must accept that feminism, as an ap- 
proach to anda body of social theory, also 
challenges the theory and practice of much 
anti-capitalism as heavily influenced by 
patriarchal values. Anti-capitalism can- 
not continue to incorporate feminism un- 
derits paternalistic wing as if gender were 
a class, as if theories of gender domina- 
tion could be supplementary to anti-capi- 
talism. Anti-capitalism itself must be 
willing to end its own sexism. 

Proving that gender domination 
is theoretically functional for capitalism 
and that class exploitation is functional 
for patriarchy does not prove the primacy 
of either; it merely reinforces the interde- 
pendence of capitalism and patriarchy in 
their present forms. The insistence on the 
dualistic approach to gender and class 
theory may appear reasonable as a re- 
sponse to or a refuttal of both gender- and 
class-primacy theories, but ultimately it 
acts as more of a cop out. Feminists and 
anti-capitalists alike are not as threatened 
then by cross-gender alliances along class 
lines against capitalism as long as these 
can be strategically distanced from 
struggles across-class along gender lines 
against patriarchy. Real people, though, 
are forced to choose their own personal 
sense of primacy for political and identity 
purposes and, regardless of their choice, 
both gender and class and other factors 
will continue to be salient, will continue 
to affect all aspects of their lives. More 
appropriate would be a theory and ap- 
proach which emphasizes both common- 
alities and differences, which corresponds 
to the way diversity is actually structured. 

The implication that women 
could be fully emancipated within a capi- 
talist society reinforces the limited 
“women’s problem” approach and fails 
to account for the patriarchal nature of 
capitalism (imbued with hierarchical, pa- 
ternalistic, elitist, competetive, aggres- 
sive characteristics) and the capitalist na- 
ture of patriarchy (replete with economic 
coercion, economic inequality, a 
leagalistic liberal democratic facade, and 
a strong hegemonic ideology). 
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“So, we move from the particular 
tomore general solution. Destroy capital- 
ism. End patriarchy. Smash heterosex- 
ism. All are obviously essential tasks in 
the building of a new and truly human 
world. Marxists, other socialists, social 
anarchists, feminists; all would agree. 
What the socialists, and even some 
feminists leave out is this: we must smash 
all forms of domination. That’s not just a 
slogan, and it’s the hardest task of all. It 
means that we have to... destroy the stage 
sets. know that there are other ways of 
doing things." + 

There is so much significant cul- 
tural, political, social, and even economic 
change that has occured within capitalism 
that it would be foolish to assert that 
gender parity is, by definition, incompat- 
ible with class exploitation. Just as strik- 
ing, though, is the persistence of patriar- 
chy across cultural- and time-lines. Even 
if neither is theoretically conceived to be 
dependent on the other, in their practical 
structural and ideological similarities, they 
facilitate each other’s existence and per- 
petuation, making possible (if not inevi- 
table) the reemergence of whichever sys- 
tems of domination one might actually or 
hypothetically remove, not to mention the 
creative generation of new forms of op- 
pression. The emancipation of all women 
in all aspects of their lives and the destruc- 
tion of all the systems that enslave them 
as well as of the sexist oppression that 
enslaves all people is impossible in a 
capitalist society, because they are inter- 
woven, mutually conducive systems, de- 
spite the theoretical feasibility of reduc- 
ing capitalism and/or patriarchy down to 
independent compatible parts. 

“To think of sexism as an evil 
which can be eradicated by female par- 
ticipation in the way things are is to en- 
sure the continuation of domination and 
oppression. ’ Feminist’ capitalismis acon- 
tradiction in terms.” + 
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Minnesota’s undercurrent of racism is 
rupturing the state’s facade of liberalism 
and tolerance, locally refered to as 
“Minnesota nice.” The shooting death of 
white Minneapolis police officer Jerome 
Haafin September, 1992 unleashed frantic 
and exhausting efforts on the part of the 
police, media, and criminal justice system 
to find and convict Haaf’ s killers as quickly 
as possible. After hundreds of 
indiscriminate arrests, detentions and 
harrassment of African-Americans in the 
Twin Cities, eight men were singled out in 
connection with Officer Haaf’s death. The 
eight males: Steven Banks, Shannon 
Bowles, Larry Flournoy, A.C. Ford, Mwati 
McKenzie, Lee Rockymore, Montary 
Willis, and an unnamed juvenile are known 
as the Minnesota Eight. Injustice has been 
the constant companion of the Minnesota 
Eight throughout the trials of the first four 
defendants: A.C. Ford, Shannon Bowles, 
Mwati McKenzie and Larry Flournoy. The 
criminalization of the Minnesota Eight by 
the police, media, and criminal justice 
system is reflective of a nation which 
consistently dehumanizes and incarcerates 
people of color. 

At 1:45 AM on September 25, 
1992, Officer Jerome Haaf was shot twice 
in the back and killed while taking a break 
at a popular police hangout called the 
Pizza Shack. Recorded calls to911 contain 
the given description of the assailants: 
Two Black men, approximately 20 years 
old. Equipped with these meager 
identifications, the police proceeded to 
drive around the area detaining and 
questioning Black males. Police were also 
dispatched to “see what was going on” at 
the house of known Vice Lord gang 
member, Ed Harris, although he had not in 
any way been implicated in the case at that 
time. Witness statements taken at the 
police station later that day and at later 
dates varied dramatically. Although most 
witnesses agreed that the shooters were 
African-Americans from eighteen to 
twenty years old, one shorter than the 
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other, and wearing jeans, most other 
details, including the number of shooters 
involved, were vague and contradictory. 

A coercive investigation 
ensued. One woman who lived near the 
Pizza Shack and had relationships or 
dealings with some Vice Lords was taken 
down to the station for questioning at 
least four times. An interview with A.C. 
Ford’s lawyer revealed that on one 
occassion Minneapolis Police Sgt. Peter 
Jackson called hera “bitch” and a “nigger- 
lover.” During another questioning 
session, Jackson threatened to lock herup 
for two weeks while spreading rumors 
that she was a “snitch.” 

Several weeks after Officer 
Haaf was shot, Vice Lord Ed Harris was 
killed. No gun or incriminating evidence 
was retrieved. The police posited that 
Harris was killed by fellow Vice Lords 
who felt he had too much information 
about Haaf’s killers. In the month that 
followed, the eight young men who 
comprise the Minnesota Eight were picked 
out and arrested. Not one of these men 
were identified in police lineups. Five of 
these males were charged with two counts 
of murder of Jerome Haaf (one count for 
Peace Officer Haaf and one for human 
being Jerry Haaf) while three were charged 
with the killing of Ed Harris. While in 
custody, several of the defendants have 
been beaten by guards. However, with an 
excessive bail set at three million dollars 
there is not much of a chance of escape 
from jail conditions. 

Police misconduct in the 
investigation of the Haaf and Harris 
murders were consistantly legitimized by 
the media, who portrayed the defendants 
as “copkillers.” The complete insensitivity 
of the media is reflected in the events that 
occurred one quiet afternoon in October, 
1992. The Flournoys, an African- 
American family, were at their 
Minneapolis home when a WCCO 
television crew knocked on the door, 
asking if they could enter the house to 
film a “human interest” story. Mr. and 
Mrs. Flournoy’s adult children refused 
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them entrance. However, as soon as the 
daughter and son left the house WCCO 
returned. The Flournoys were asked about 
their children. Being the proud parents 
they are, they pulled out the family album. 
At five o’clock, the camera crew told Mrs. 
Flournoy to turn on the news. There on the 
screen was her son Larry, having been 
pulled out of bed and arrested for murder. 
Later that evening, Larry Flournoy’s sister 
returned home from work and watched the 
news. The lead story featured her mother’s 
anguished expression as she sat in her 
livingroom viewing her son’s mug shot on 
T.V. The camera then panned down to 
photographs of Larry as a child, focusing 
on a picture that shows a young Larry ina 
boxing ring. He is standing with glove 
raised, having just knocked out a white 
boy. WCCO’s choice of photographs is 
not accidental. 

The naked opportunism of the 
media did not stop there. Officer Haaf’s 
murder was presented as a gang murder, 
the media implicating the Minnesota Eight 
in the murder of the police officer because 
of their alleged affiliation with the Vice 
Lords. The term “gang member” was 
synonymous with “dangerous,” “cop 
killer,” and “nigger.” This type of slander 
is not specific to the case of the Minnesota 
Eight. The last few years have seen the 
formation and success of United For Peace, 
alocal organization consisting of members 
of formally rival gangs who united in an 
effort to end the violence in their 
community and empower African- 
Americans and other people of color. 
Perceived as a thorn in the side of the 
police, harrassment of United For Peace 
members is commonplace. The media 
have implied that this “gang murder”of a 
police officer, and Ed Harris, was the job 
of Vice Lords involved with United For 
Peace. 

Twenty six year old A.C. Ford 
was the first of the Minnesota Eight. to 
stand trial. His trial, as well the trial of 
Shannon Bowles, and Mwati McKenzie 
(Larry Flournoy's trial is just getting under 
way at press time, eds.) clearly exposed 


the criminal justice system as the guilty 
party inthis process. Mr. Ford was assigned 
a public defender who only visited him in 
the accompaniment of the prosecuting 
attorney. As a result Mr. Ford was forced 
to proceed without counsel until he could 
find adequate representation. The bias 
against Mr. Ford was augmented by the 
atmosphere of terror created in the 
courtroom by the judge. Judge Headlund 
was so frightened by the defendant and his 
gang affiliations that she decided the jurors 
should be identified by numbers only. The 
presumption of innocence is impossible in 
such an atmosphere. 

Intimidation of the general 
public consisted of the requirement of 
identification, walking through a metal 
detector, and a restriction of “trial related” 
clothing. An observer of Mr. Ford’s trial 
was asked to turn her shirt inside out due to 
the “fight racism” message printed on the 
front. Guards displayed a distrusting and 
often hostile attitude toward observers who 
were people of color or in support of the 
defense. 

A.C. Ford was charged with two 


counts of first degree murder and one & 


count of attempted murder (of a man sitting 
across the table from Officer Haaf) 
although he allegedly was not at the scene. 
His role was that of mastermind of the 
killing. Therefore, in order for Mr. Ford to 
be found guilty, the prosecution needed to 
convince the jury that Shannon Bowles 
and Mwati McKenzie were indeed the 
gunmen. If there is reasonable doubt that 
those two men were involved it does not 
make sense to convict Ford of driving 
those men to the scene to commit the 
crime. The prosecution’s case was riddled 
with holes. The State provided the court 
with Bowles’ and McKenzie’s shoes which 
were allegedly left at Ed Harris’ house 
right after the shooting. Harris supposedly 
lent these men two pairs of his own shoes 
tokeepthem from beingrecognized. When 
Bowles’ and McKenzie’s shoes were held 
upin front of the jury, one could clearly see 
agreat difference in shoe size. Would both 
of these men have been able to wear Ed 
Harris’ sneakers? 

The evidence offered by the State 
fell far below “proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” In fact the only evidence linking 
A.C. Ford to the murder came from 
testimony of witnesses offered deals with 
the State in return for testifying. One of 
those witnesses, the juvenile who is one of 
the Minnesota Eight, was held by the police 





for at least five hours without counsel 
before giving an official statement. This is 
plenty of time for the cops to threaten and 
forcefully coerce someone. In return for 
his testimony, the juvenile will receive 
two years in juvenile detention as opposed 
to being tried as an adult, facing a possible 
eighty years behind bars. 

A.C. Ford was found guilty of 
two counts of first degree murder and one 
count of attempted murder. Even the 
prosecution was shocked by the verdict. 
Judge Headlund might have been suprised 
if she was there; she went on vacation 
when the jury was deliberating. Shortly 
after, Shannon Bowles received a guilty 


ve dict and then Mwati McKenzie as well. 


is so high because white defendants are 
treated inamore lenient fashion. Although 
the statistics are shocking, this information 
is nothing new to many of us. The state 
of Minnesota would enjoy nothing more 
than to sweep the issue of racism under the 
rug of liberalism. The Racial Bias Task 
Force Report is their newest broom. 
Although the report does alert the 
population to the injustices of the system, 
the report also is used to placate the 
population with the illusion that because 
we now know of these evils they will now 
be eliminated. We know, however, that 
even under the best of circumstances, the 
State apparatus in a white supremacist 
society will never do justice to African- 
Americans. 

Where racism exists, people will 
defy it. Voices have risen in Minnesota’s 


>? African-American community, protesting 
+ the racism that has plagued the cases of the 


. Minnesota Eight. The Committee Seeking 
, Equal Justice For The Minnesota Eight 


was founded late last year by African- 


. American women who were sick of seeing 


their community targeted and railroaded. 


This group has since grown and presently 
+ includes approxi mately fifty members with 


a variety of racial and cultural identities. 


# The group is reformist in nature, though 


i y these verdicts in 
a state in which African-American youth 
are arrested twenty five times as often as 
white youth , despite the fact that whites 
commita greater number of felonies? Both 
Ford and Bowles were tried by almost 
exclusively white juries. When Mr. Ford 
had requested to be tried by a jury of his 
peers, his judge replied that if that’s what 
he wanted he shouldn’t have moved to 
Minnesota. Mr. Ford learned that evidence 
is secondary to race in the courtroom. 
The Supreme Court of 
Minnesota Task Force on Racial Bias 
released a report in June 1993 which 
supports the view that racism determines 
results in the court system. The African- 
American to white incarceration rate in 
Minnesota is 19 to 1, the highest in the 
nation. Studies have shown that this ratio 
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there are about ten anarchist members, 
several communists and a few members 
who otherwise label themselves as 
revolutionaries. Working in a reformist 
group can be frustrating at times, however 
the Committee is an incredible organization 
in many ways. The members are extremely 
motivated and dedicated toward justice, 
willing to do whatever they can to help the 
Minnesota Eight. The Committee’s 
activities have included support for the 
defendants and their families, fundraisers, 
and community outreach through wrirtten 
literature, forums and protest actions. The 
presence of this truly grassroots 
organization, led by African-American 
women, has been effective in pressuring 
the police, media, and criminal justice 
system to take responsibility for the 
injustices inflicted upon the Minnesota 
Eight. 

The trials of the Minnesota Eight 
continue. We must all take a stand against the 
racist and classist railroading that saturates 
this nation. Please contact The Committee 
Seeking Equal Justice For The Minnesota 
Eight to send donations or for information: 
P.O. Box 40355 St. Paul, MN. 55104 Tel: 
(612) 339-4796 
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The Free Society Collective Political Statemant 


We envision a future free from all forms of 
domination, where individuals are able to develop their 
full potential, where creativity and cultural diversity 
thrive, where non-hierarchical, self-governing, ecologi- 
cal communities flourish. 

However, life in advanced industrial society 
presents us with just the opposite reality. We live in a 
time of unprecedented social breakdown and ecological 
destruction. Capitalism continues to reach into the 
farthest reaches of the planet and extend into the most 
intimate areas of our personal lives, exacerbating other 
forms of domination in the process. It is a situation that 
makes life unbearable for the majority of humanity, 
while quite possibly making future life on the planet 
questionable. 


The crisis we face demands nothing less than ~ 


fundamental structural change, which must be facili- 
tated by a strong, oppositional politics. We need to 
foster informed and self-organized communities; by 
holding community assemblies and confederating local 
communities we can create a popular counter-power to 
the existing corporate, state and military power struc- 
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ture. Beacause all areas of life are affected by a society 
based on domination, we see all areas of life as in need of 
rigorous examination and revolutionary transformation. 

We believe a vibrant anti-authoritarian revolu- 
tion will be born out of myriad struggles for social change, 
using diverse strategies and tactics. To this end, we see 
social movements as having their own revolutionary po- 
tential, and should therefore be assisted, not coopted. 

Consistent with this general political perspective, 
we publish Free Society with both theoretical and practical 
intent. We hope to foster theoretical discussion, bridging 
the gap that too often exists between radical scholarly 
work and activism. We want to make theory relevant to 
activist projects, and help to develop theory: that is in- 
formed by contemporary conditions. 

We want to make the pages of Free Society a 
place where struggles around class, ethnicity, sexual iden- 
tification, gender, age, ability and others are examined, 
debated and integrated into a revitalized anarchist praxis. 
We encourage both theoretical pieces and reports on 
projects and actions from a critical, anarchist perspective, 
as we inspire each other to make social revolution today. 
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